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The President—Mr. Breese, do you intend to leave 
the impression, on the whole, that this is too hot a 
fire ? 

Mr. Breese—It is too hot without theair. You saw 
the fire we made with coal-tar when you were there. 

It is not possible to use the coal-tar in that way an- 
less:you have some way of admitting air. Where I 
introdace my tar-pipe I leave a square 4-ineh opening 
for the purpose of keeping down the heat. Mr. 
Walker speaks about smoke. Sometimes we have 
smoke, and sometimes not. We do not pay any at- 
tention to that at all. We pay attention to the heats 
and the amount of tar consumed. We burn a barrel 
and a-half of tar, ora little less (I will say a barrel 
and a-half as the maximum) to the twenty-four hours 
per bench, 

The President—How much coke do you use? 

Mr. Breese—From 40 to 45 bushels—43 bushels to 
the average. We retail our coke at ten cents a bush- 
el, usually, where the people come to the works and 
get it in quantities of from one to five bushels; but 
we base our calculations on seven or eight cents a 
bushel, at which price we sell it in larger quantities. 
We have two boilers at the works, and during this ex. 
cessively cold winter we have been more or less 
troubled with the cold, and have only on one or two 
occasions used two boilers. I think, as near as I can 
get at it, taking the winter through, that we have 
used from five to eight bushels of coke under the boii. 
ers per day—I mean 24 hours. There is no extra 
labor in using coke under the boilers. Thesame map 
who runs the exhauster runs the boilers. But the 
fuel has been increased from five to eight bushels, de- 
pending on the weather. The retort-house, in which 
the steam and tar is used, is about 125 feet from the 
engine-room, and I have had the steam-pipe leading 
to the tar-benches, frozen up once or twice during the 
winter, when the thermometer was 18 to 22 degrees 
below zero, and run along for months about 8° below 
zero. 

Mr. Walker—Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to tell us what his yield is? I want to get at the 
quantity of tar he uses, and the quantity of coal he 
carbonizes. I want to ask his yield per pound, if he 
has no objection to answering it. 

Mr. Breese—I get over five feet, but that don’t cov- 
er what Iuse, I had rather be excused from entering 
into that discussion. On my coal benches I use 


naphtha and coal in conjunetion, and we average over 
five feet. I can not claim any advantage from laying 
off on Sunday; but we run from 5 to 5} feet. I am 





running ove bench of fives on naphtha. I make a 
little over 5,000 feet per retort on the coal benches. 

Mr. Edgerton—I think more explanation is neces- 
sary in regard to the different results, Figuring it 
out as the saving of 6,000 bushels at ten cents, would 
be $600, and $20 for the tar; or taking the result of 
one barrel of tar per day, at $1°25, as against coke at 
44 bushels at ten cents, is $4°40—which is quite a 
little item of difference in the result. The result for 
a long period of time is considerably less than that 
for a day. 

Mr. Breese—There is one consideration that has 
been left.out. You do not take into consideration -at 
all the labor. I run 9 benches, and the same man 
who runs the 9 benches on tar, attends to the coke 
fire, and in fact it requires no attention at all. Mr. 
Price was there a short time ago, and remained two or 
three hours, and I do not think during the whole time 
he was there there was aman who looked inside of 
the door of the fire. My calculation is that a month's 
gain, labor included, was, if I recollect rightly, about 
$219 in round numbers, burning tar. We do not 
make enough to run all the benches, If I could run 
the whole of my benches on tar, one man would run 
the whole twenty-four benches and attend to the 
whole of that business. 

The President—You mean so far as firing is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Breese—Yes, sir. 

The President announced that there were two ap- 
plications for membership—Mr. Charles Nash, super- 
intendent of the Williamsport Gas Works, Williams- 
port, Pa, and William H. Bradley, constructing gas 
engineer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The question was put by the president, and the 
gentlemen were duly elected and introduced to the 
association as members. 

r. Helm—Mr. President : I bave heard some gen- 
tlemen express a desire to hear your experience in re- 
gard to purification. 

The President—I will say to the association, that 
not anticipating anything of this kind, I neglected to 
bring with me any statistics; but I can inform the 
association what we are using, and my general im- 
pression of the result, how we regard it. We have 
been using, for a year perhaps, a combination of ox- 
ide of iron and saw dust, and also slaked lime. We 
use them in the proportion of one-third of each in 
weight. The bulk consists of one-third in weight in 
iron, one-third in weight in saw-dust, and one-third 
in weight of lime. We also use, in wetting up the 
compound, dissolved copperas water. It purifies 
very nicely indeed. Our gas is very pure. We have 
had during the last year a city inspector, who isa 
competent chemist, and he has reported our gas as 
pure. We have made very nice gas during the past 





16 candles certainly. We use this material over and 
over again, of course. We have not been obliged to 
renew that which we commenced using mre than a 
year ago. We are using the same material over and 
over again. Ofcourse the cost is very low, but I can 
not give you the exact figures, as I should be happy 
to do if I had them with me; but it is quite low. We 
like the system very much. The only objection we 
find is, it takes a pretty large amount of space to 
spread the contents of the different boxes as they 
come ont, and give them time to revivify. The revi- 
vication process is rather slow, and it takes consider- 
able space. That would. not-be a matter of import- 
ance to many who have room. 

A member—Does it take as many men to manage 
that as it does lime ? 

The President—About the same number. 
the saving in labor is not mueh. 

A member—You think it is quite as economical as 
lime ? 

The President—It is much more economical than 
lim». I should say, however, that our method is 
this. We lay on the tier of trays near the bottom— 
within four or five inches of the bottom of the box, 
and then fill in by wheeling in with a wheel-barrow, 
until we fill the box up, say two feet—just upon this 
one tier of trays, Then we spread another tier of 
trays and put on about two or three inches of slaked 
lime to take out the carbonic acid, That is all we 
put in. 

A member—Do you find that that increases your 
pressure ? 

The President—No, sir. The saw-dust holds the 
lime and iron up—not in solution, but bears it up in 
such a way that there is plenty of room for the gas to 
percolate through, and the pressure is not increased. 

A member—What is the percentage of carbonic 
acid in your gas? 

The President—I cannot tell you that; I know it 
is very small. When in Paris last November I went 
to the large wcrks where they employ 1200 men, and 
I found they were using what seemed to be identi- 
tically the same thing. The superintendent could 
not speak English very much, and I could not talk 
French very much, therefore could not explain 
ourselves and our ideas to each other; but I ex: 
amined the material and was satisfied that it wax pre- 
cisely the same as we were using. The gas in Paris 
gives a white and beautiful light, but it seemed to me 
when I returned that ours was as good, and I believe 
the gas we made during the last winter was as good 
as that used in Paris, and we use the same system of 
purification. Mr. Helm—you saw the gas of Paris: 


what do you say of it? 

Mr. Helm—I should think your gas was quite as 
good. It did not strike me as being any better than 
that we have here. I think they run on a little heav- 


I think 





winter. It has run from 15 to 17 candles—averaging 


ier pressure than we do here, 
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A member—Do you have any trouble with your 
boxes of oxide—the over-heating of the boxes. Is 
there any danger of its taking fire if left in the box 
over night ? 


The President—No, sir; we have not had any 
trouble since we have learned how to handle it. But 
when we first begun to use it our men didn’t under- 
stand it very well; and in one or two cases (not in 
the box, but out in the space where it was revivify- 
ing) it heated and actually took fire. That was en- 
tirely on account of a want of knowledge of how to 
manipulate it. 

Mr. Breese—We have had one or two fires in the 
box, and I should like to know something more about 
it. 

Mr. Sutton—We have used it for four years per- 
haps, and I tried different ways about it, but I finally 
adopted this plan. I take a bushel of iron-parings 
and a bushel of sawdust—not from any reason why I 
should do so, but I thought I must fix it with some- 
thing to keep it open and prevent its getting solid. I 
took these two, mixed them together, and I took the 
liquor from the gas works and put it upon them, and 
for four days it worked, then got cold, and was ready 
for use. We commenced using it, and after revivify- 
ing I noticed it grew weaker. It would revive, and 
we would use it over, but it grew weaker. We then 
adopted the plan of adding a little iron at each revivi- 
fication, to prevent its running down. We never 
mixed anything with it, and we kept on tor years using 
the same material. We took away the poorest of it 
and threw it out, because the bulk keepsincreasing and 
have to get rid of some of it. But we had added to it 
perbaps 12 or 15 bushels more, or perhaps 100 lbs. of 
iron parings, sometimes 75 lbs., sometimes not so 
much, and we have worked that for years. I have 
heard a good deal about the illuminating property of 
the gas being injured by it. I don’t believe it is. I 
have not any positive experiments to relate, but I 
tried this plan. I took a fixture and put a light on 
each end, with a burner of exactly the same size on 
each end, the one I run through lime and the other it 
came direct without passing through the lime. With 
the eye I could not detect any difference at all, though 
I had a six-foot burner. 

Mr. Sherman—My experience in taking ont carbonic 
acid apart from sulphur is, it takes about as much 
time as it does to remove the carbonic acid and the 
sulphar together. It is no saving if you take out the 
carbonic acid. 

Mr. Breese—Mr. President : Did you ever test your 
gas for carbonic acid impurities ? 

The President— We have no means of testing our. 
selves, but the city gas inspector, who is a chemist, 
did test it. The facts that are inquired for might be 
of some interest, and I will endeavor to communicate 
through the Gas-Licut Journat what the results are, 
I regret I did not bring the facts with me. 

The Secretary, Mr. Nettleton, read the following 
paper 

On THe Sussect or LEaxkaGeE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 
I propose to communicate a few thoughts on unac- 
counted for gas, and a mode of its computation. 

Unaccounted for gas is one of the stern and practi- 
cal realities which every gas engineer meets daily in 
his work. No company, however perfect their manu- 
facturing and distributing apparatus may be, is free 
from its evil effeets, and to others less fortunate in 
condition, the prosperity of the company is seriously 
injured by it, and not unfrequently it is the cause of 
absolute ruin financially. 

Confessedly this is a subject in which all manufac- 
turers of gas are deeply interested, as with unrelent- 
ing certainty the value of the gas which has disap 
peared in this unavcountable manner, appears at the 
end of each month or each year in the profit and loss 
account on the wrong side of the ledger as so many 
dollars and cents vanished, leaving nothing as its 
equivalent. 

It is not expected by this paper to add anything 
new to the gas knowledge of the day, but rather to 








lead to beneficial results by the bringing of the sub- | but the soilin which the main pipes are laid fre- 


ject before the association for discussion, in order to 
discover the best remedy tor the evil, and that a par- 
tial check at least may be put to this continual every 
day disastrous drain. 

For a proper consideration of this subject we must 
define with some degree of exactness, what we mean 
by ‘‘ Unaccounted for Gas,” and to do this, some 
preliminaries have to be settled. 


First. The station meter. It is the initial point as 
to quantity. upon which all the other points of the 
problem depend. That being so, it becomes a neces- 
sity that the station meter should be as well made as 
the mechanic arts and our mechanic skill will permit- 
The water line in it must be determined with the ni- 
cest accuracy, and the water uniformly kept at that 
line. The past experience of gas engineers has estab- 
lished as a rule of comparison, that the gas must pass 
into the station meter at a temperature of 60° Fuh., 
under a barometric pressure of thirty inehes. A va- 
riation above or below this temperature will make a 
difference in apparent quantity of one foot in every 
490 feet passed at the meter. For convenience sake 
we will call it in round numbers one in five hundred. 
Two feet in every one thousand. For every fall or 
rise in the barometer of 1-10th of an inch a difference 
is made in the apparent quantity of gas passed at the 
meter, of 34 feet in each 1000 feet. 

Now, having got our starting point settled, by get- 
ting the gas manufactured accurately measured by 
the station meter, we may make a more precise defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘ unaccounted for gas,” as we 
propose to use it. The quantity of gas registered by 
the consumers’ meters may be termed accounted for. 
The quantity used by the street lamps may also be 
termed both accounted for and paid for. The gas 
used at the various offices of the company, and also 
at the gas works is, properly speaking, to be classed 
as accounted but not paid for. 


These three several quantlities being aggregated and 
deducted from the quantity indicated as having passed 
the staticn meter, the difference is strictly and prop- 
erly speaking, the unaccounted for gas. Some of the 
unaccounted for gas is actual, and other parts of it 
apparent only. The actual unaccounted for gas is 
chiefly caused by three sources of loss; one, leakage 
from the mains and the service pipes, and one other 
source is gas consumed at the street lamps, over and 
above the quantity measured or estimated to have 
been so used, and the other, consumers’ meters often 
run too slow, and do not register all the gas which 
passes. A thorough overhauling of all suspected me- 
ters, without delay, and of all the meters used in every 
three or four years, should be made by every com- 
pany, as the remedy for this part of the evil. Appa- 
rent loss of gas m&y come from several csuses. One, 
the water may be too high in the station meter, caus- 
ing it to register more than the proper quantity, and 
apparently a very large yield per poundof coal. An- 
other, the gas may have passed the station meter at a 
temperature above the 60° Fahr., and thus the quan- 
tity apparently be increased by two feet on every 
thousand for each degree of temperature at which it 
is passed above the 60°. Another; it may have 
passed the station meter, while the atmosphéric pres- 
sure was less than that of thirty inches, and thus be 
increased 34 feet for every fall of 1-10th of an inch 
barometric pressure below the thirty inches, On the 
other side, it should be mentioned, that if the gas 
passes the station meter at a temperature below 60°, 
the proper quantity is not registered but a less quan- 
tity would also be registered. The quantity of gas is 
also affected by passing through the main pipes and 
consumers’ meters ata different temperature than 
that at which it passed the station meter. If it is 
passed through the consumers’ meters while the pres- 
sure of the barometer remains the same as that at 
which it entered the holder, through the station me- 
ter, no apparent difference will arise. 

The gas is supposed in practical working to pass 
the consumers’ meters at or about the same tempera- 
ture of 60° at which it has passed the station meter, 





| quently reduces the temperature of the pipes, and of 
| the gas passing {through, below the normal tempere- 


ture of 60°, so that the quantity will appear to be 
diminished when in fact there has been no leakage. 
During the past severe winter in the whole northern 
part of the United States, and perhaps I may say ex- 
tending down well towards the sonthern, the con- 
tinued cold weather caused the frost to penetrate so 
deep as to reach the gas mains in most places, and at 
my own works a curious result was developed. 

I was satisfied that there was an apparent loss in 
the month of February of about three per cent., to 
be traced directly to this cause. So great an increase 
of the unaccounted for gas had never before appeared 
in the month of February. The month of March 
showed substantially the same result. Another cause 
of unaccounted for gas is generally regarded by gas 
engineers as arising from condensation, but it is be- 
lieved that where ths gas is properly made there is 
very little or no condensation. 

Unquestionably, where gas has been copiously 
washed with water, it is more or less saturated with 
watery vapor, which may, toacertain extent, in- 
crease the bulk, as it passes through the station me- 
ter, and if afterwards it should be brought to a con- 
siderably lower temperature, such vapor may be con- 
densed out of the gas, and toa limited extent the 
quantity will be decreased, but if the gas shall have 
been washed by gas liquor so called, it is nut believed 
that any vapor will be carried forward in the gas 
which will be condensed out of it by colder tempera- 
ture. The vapor of naphthaline is sometimes con- 
densed out of the gas causing the odor in the water 
pumped from the syphons or drips from time to time ; 
but it is believed that this vapor is so small in quan- 
tity as not to have any appreciable effect upon the 
quantity of gas. Having found that the great bulk 
of unaccounted for gas was caused by leakage in the 
mains and service, pipes, it becomes important to in- 
quire how that leakage may be prevented. In the 
early manufacture of iron pipes for gas mains, the 
iron put into them was so granular and porous that 
a large leakage was caused by the gas passing through 
the pores of the iron, at all parts of the pipes. At the 
present date the quality of the iron used in casting 
mains has been very greatly improved, bat even n w 
it is believed that a very vonsiderable amount of loss 
is caused by leakage through the pores of the iron, 
although the pipes are apparently sound ; so that the 
main pipes should be made of the best iron put into 
that class of work, and gas engineers should give pre- 
ference in buying to-pipes made from the best iron, 
even at a higher cost. 

Of course every gas engineer knows that the mains 
should be well laid, well caulked with dry gas 
and lead or Portland cement ; or, if conveniently ob- 
tained, old tarred rope, old junk, so-called, which will 
almost make a gas-tight joint of itself, if well driven 
home. 

We all know that lead well-packed makes a perfect 
joint. There may be some question about the use of 
Portland cement. In those parts of the country 
where the frost does not penetrate deep enough to 
reach the mains, and the ground on which the pipe is 
laid is solid, making a firm foundation for the mains, 
Portland cement undoubtedly makes a perfect joint ; 
but in those portions of the country where the frost 
reaches the pipes, the cement makes such a rigid un- 
yielding joint, that the main pipe will frequently 
break in another place before it will draw or yield at 
the point where the joint has been packed with ce- 
ment, and it is recommended that if cement be used 
in the northern portion of the United States, that a 
a lead joint should be made once in every 100 feet, so 
that the contraction of the main by the frost may 
draw at that joint, instead of causing the pipe to 
break in two, or drawing at the cement joints, which 
latter, it it take place, must inevitably make a leak, 
as the cement makes a rigid unyielding joint. In all 


cases where the ground is soft or liable to be disturb- 
ed by other causes, so as to causea sinking of the 
main, lead should be used for the joint. 
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Every gas engineer knows that the tap for service- 
pipes should be drilled in perfectly round and true, so 
that the threads of the screw should bite in at least 
two of its circuits. 

Having got the mains made of good iron, into the 
ground, with the joints properly made with lead or 
cement, well driven home, and the same properly 
tapped for service, if we find any considerable quan- 
tity of unaccounted-for gas, we may safely conclude 
that there is leakage in the mains; and then comes 
the important question of how to find where it is. 


The locality of the leakage may be approximately 
ascertained by districting the mains of the company, 
which is accomplished by the use of valves in the 
mains at the points necessary for that purpose. 

Closing a valve and inserting a piece of service 
pipe on each side of the valve into the main—these 

two pipes rising to or near the surface of the ground 
—then by placing a consumer's meter at the valve, 
and connecting the pipes so inserted into the mains 
with the meter, by pieces of india rubber tubing, the 
quantity of gas-leakage in that district will pass 
through the meter, and so be easily and very accurate- 
ly ascertained. 

The writer tried this method upon about one mile 
of pipe, consisting of one-half six-inch, and one half 
44 inch, where at the time it was believed there 
was considerable leakage, and was gratified to know, 
that only six feet per hour passed through the con- 
sumer's meter; making a perfect demonstration that 
the leakage was not in that district, and soon after- 
wards it was found to bea broken pipe in another 
district. 

Let me urge upon my brother gas-managers the 
benefits to be derived from the plan of dividing off 
their gas territory into districts—there is much money 
saved by it. 

These two pipes each side of the drip were left 
standing, and the district was tested several different 
times afterwards, and on different days, resulting with 
precisely the same quantity of six feet per hour pass- 
ing through the consumer's meter. Thus it was ren- 
dered certain that no leakage of any larger magnitude 
than that existed in that district of pipe. 

By t is means an expenditure of money was saved, 
more than sufficient to pay for the valve and its in- 
sertion into the main. Besides, there is another ben- 
efit arising from this mode of proceeding : 

In case of fire in any one district, that district may 
be shut off, and all other parts of the territory may 
continue to be supplied in the ordinary way. 


The desirableness of the district process was made 
most apparent in the city of Boston, at the time of 
the large fire there a few years since, and I am in- 
formed that at present the Boston Gas-Light Company 
has been at a very considerable expense to thoroughly 
district the whole territory occupied by the mains of 
that company; so that, probably, no city in the 
United States or Europe is as well provided for in 
these respects for the emergency of another fire, or to 
ascertain the leakage. 

Having ascertained the district in which the leakage 
exists, so far as lies in the power of the engineer, the 
next thing is to find its special point in that district 
of main. 

In two companies in which I am interested, the 
process of finding the point of leakage, has uniformly 
been that of taking a light bar or piece of gas-pipe, 
with a sharpened steel point on the end, and holeing 
down to or near the pipe once in every six feet. Once 
in twelve feet would probably discover a leak of any 
considerable magnitude, but for thorough work it 
should be once in six feet; and by this process, a 
leak which is so small that it cannot be lighted with a 
match, will surely be discovered. 

Some may say that there is danger of breaking the 
main. My answer to that is—that in no instance in 
my experience has a single breakage occurred. 

The same process used to discover the leakage of 
gas in the street mains applies also to the finding of 
the leakage in the service pipes. 

As to the discovery of unaccounted-for gas used in 





the street lamps, I know of no way to find that except 
by testing the burners with a proper burner-tester, 
under the same pressure as that which prevails at the 
point where the burner is used, or by a lamp post 
meter usually called ‘“‘the average meter system.” 

Pressure isan element in the problem which in- 
creases or diminishes the quantity of unaccounted-for 
gas, and increases or diminishes the leakage, as the 
pressure is greater or less. 

Following the same law, as far as leakage is con- 
cerned, as it does in the delivery of the gas through 
the mains—that is, four times the pressure doubles 
the quantity of the leakage, so that it becomes a mat- 
ter of great interest to every gas company, that their 
street mains should be large in size, in proportion to 
the quantity of gas required to pass throngh them, in 
order that the proper quantity of gas may be passed 
and delivered to the consumer at a comparatively 
low pressure. The pressure is generally regulated at 
or near the works or holder, and sometimes at the 
point where the gas is passed to a district at a higher 
elevation, by some of the different forms of gas gov- 
ernors. When the gas is burned at a pressure of 
from five to eight-tenths of an inch, it gives the con- 
sumer the greatest quantity of light for the amount of 
gas consumed ; that being true economy for the con- 
sumer is also true economy for the gas company. The 
pressure being light, the leakage will be light also. 


The main and service pipes both being large, the 
necessary quantity of gas will be easy to supply under 
that light pressure. The pressure through the day 
may be lighter than that of the burning hours in the 
early part of the night, and should be attended to 
by the person in charge soastorelieve the pipe from 
pressure, and consequently prevent loss by leakage. 

I have thus indicated some of the more prominent 
points to be considered, and I come to what is a 
proper method of computation of the unaccounted-for 
gas. 

The usual and almost universal way has been to 
reckon the same at a percentage upon the gross am- 
ount passed by the station meter. This has always 
been unsatisfactory, as the quantity of gas made dur- 
ing the different months of the year varies so greatly, 
between the summer montks and the winter months; 
the quantity passing the station-meter being nearly 
three times, and in some instances four times, as 
great in the winter as in the summer, to supply the 
game consumers. 

The leakage while passing through the same pipes 
should be no more in winter than in summer. Thus 
the percentage of Jenkage is a constantly varying per- 
centage, as the quantity of gas madeand consumed is 
a varying quantity. 

The mode of computation used by myself has al- 
ways been a reckoning of the unaccounted for gas as 
found each month, at so much per mile of pipe per 
day. Then by comparing one month with another, it 
is easily ascertained whether the loss was in fact greater 
or less one month than in another, or in any other 
during the whole year. 

We have here a certain and uniform basis of com- 
putation, unchanging from one part of the year to 
anothergor from year to year ; neither does the greater 
quantity of gas made in the winter or the lesser quan- 
tity in summer make any difference with it. Permit 
me to hope that this method, or some other equally 
certain ‘and uniform, may be adopted by the whole 
gas world, for the computation of unaccounted for gas. 

I here give figures covering one year in time, in a 
company I am interested in, not as showing a won. 
derfully small unaccounted for quantity of gas, but 
for the purpose of illustrating my method of compu- 
tation. These figures are on a basis of ten miles of 
pipe all brought to a standard of four inches diameter, 
and the quantity given is the number of feet per mile 
of four-inch pipe per day : 


January...... * seadeavnesdecscecescsscconesees 102 
NE Sn svnsasscsnvedcccescuseseccoscnese 122 

MTOM... .ccccrrvccccceccrccsrecccccsoccececces 191 
ADEE. ccccccccccccccsvccseces sopsceecevesscce 90 
MO vos icncsscccccseccccccccecccsscseccoessoees 143 
FUME. scseerccccerssccee dicacidesessedetdeosnss 174 





UM  ertcccsa acess eckace duduascisseageriace 184 
PMc i oacccaveccectccssecsecdsacusanaintes 236 
MON a vice saccuat veausdcor<evcacesaais 173 
I oan cadanssuc tsextissausencaccaased 167 
MEME Ske icadncesantercsseveccaterevase 186 
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The gross amount of the loss ascertained from time 
to time, when the record of the consumers’ meters is 
taken, standing out prominently before the engineer 
in one total amount, immediately suggests the loss 
of so many dollars and cents, and thus each month he 
is reminded of the amount of his loss, while if the loss is 
computed by percentage in the winter months, the 
apparent gainfby a less percentage gives a sort of ease 
at the idea of the apparent improvement, and leads to 
no active effort for its reduction. By computing it 
at so much per mile ; a standard which is uniform, 
month by month, and year by year, is provided. In 
working by this standard, if the loss is equal each 
month, with the month before, the engineer is satis- 
fied that the cendition of his pipes remains the same, 
but if there is a greater loss it is shown to him at 
once, and he is admonished that it tis necessary for 
him to act in the matter by way of its reduction. 

If a comparison of the working of one company with 
another shall be desired, that is easily ascertained by 
bringing the number of miles of pipe of each company 
to one uniform standard of size by computation, say 
four or six inches. The circumferonce of every size 
of pipe being in fact the source from which leakage 
arises. So that in this respect a uniform standard is 
easily obtained. It is not claimed to be absolutely 
perfect, as the number of services on any given num- 
ber of miles of pipe may vary, and to the extent that 
the service pipes induce leakage that will be a varia- 
tion ; so also the working pressurejmay be different, 
but this can be oalculated. If by presenting these 
suggestions I shall have brought to the mind of any 
gas engineer a new thought or suggestion, which ena- 
bles him to reduce his unaccounted for gas, and to 
that extent increase the credit side of his profit and 
loss account, I shall be amply compensated for the 
effort. I shall be most happy to hear from the mem- 
bers of the association, their ideas on this subject. 

After the conclusion of this article a vote of thanks 
was unanimously tendered to Mr, Nettleton for the 
same, 

Mr. Helm—I wish to state a peculiar case to see if 
any gentleman present can give any similar experi- 
ence to it. The case is this: An unoccupied house 
was rented for an evening’s entertainment, and the 
gas had been turned off for some time, but we had 
not removed the meter, and we were not applied to 
to turn the gas on, and we knew nothing about this 
renting of the building for that purpose. They used 
lamps or candles for lighting, and during the evening 
some fellow thought he would have the gas and he 
went down the cellar and turned on the gas, and the 
gas leakedjout between the ceiling and the floor above, 
and they never noticed anything at first, but they be- 
gan to smell the gas soon, and after a while the thing 
went up, the ceiling did, abeut two feet, and came 
down as suddenly, breaking things generally. They 
carried us into court and wanted to hold us responsi- 
ble for the thing. If we are responsible for anything 
of that kind there is no use for insuranoe companies, 
for any miserable devil can blow up his house and 
come back on the gas company for damages. Is there 
anybody else who has had an experience of that kind? 

Mr. Neal—There is no doubt on my mind, and can- 
not be in the mind of any practical person, that the 
company is not liable in the least for such damages, 
as they did not arise through any action of their 
agents. By profession I ama lawyer, and I should 
not be willing to act as counsel for complainants in 
such a case, and I don’t think any lawyer would who 
regarded his reputation. 

The President—lIt strikes me that your mistake was 
that you did not turn off the yas on the street. 

Mr. Helm stated it was a case where there were two 
meters on one service. 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the secretary was author- 


ized to make proper arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the association, in October next. 
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The president suggested that the burning of tar as Chemical Repertory. 


fuel was a topic which should receive further atten- 
tion at the next meeting. 
Mr. Helm—The inquiry has been made as to the 
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best kind of gas burners for 18 or 20 candle gas, or E—— —— a 


upwards. I should say the argand, myself, but that 
is objected to sometimes by others. 

Mr. Sutton—A six-foot bat~wing burner I find will 
smoke if you turn on the flame to the full size. The 
4 foot lava top burner I get good results from. 

Mr. MclIihenny—I suggest the propriety of the 
president's appointing three gas engineer: to read pa. 
pers at each meeting. Unless some arbitrary rules 
are adopted, it will be difficult to keep up an interest 
in the meetings. 

A member suggested that Gen. Hickenlooper pre- 
pare a paper on the subject of cooking by gas, to be 
read at the next meeting. 

Gen. Hickenlooper accepted the suggestion, and 
stated he would prepare a paper on that subject. 

By request of the president, Mr. Breese agreed to 
prepare a paper on coal tar as a fuel. 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the thanks of the associa- 
tion were tendered the acting president (Mr. Price) 
for the very able and acceptable manner in which he 
has discharged the duties of presiding officer at this 
session. 

On motion of Mr. Dunbar thanks were extended to 
the publishers of the Gas-Licur Journat, for their 
courtesy in reporting the proceedings of the associa- 
tion. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock, a. m. 

(Te be eencluded,) 








Corrosion of Pipes by Sewer-Gas. 
oxpeneprcepen 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health in London, Dr. Andrew Fergus, 
president of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, repeated some statements he had made 
at the Glasgow Congress. Starting from the basis 
that typhoid fever was induced either by drinking 
polluted water or by inhaling polluted air, Dr. Fergus 
showed that in Glasgow, where the entire water-sup- 
ply is derived from Loch Katrine, and conveyed 
through pipes in such a way as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of excremental pollution, typhoid fever had 
gone on increasing in a most surprising manner. 
Reciting many remarkable facts in connection with 
cases of typhoid and diphtheria that had come under 
his notice, he exhibited several pieces of 4-inch lead- 
en pipe curiously perforated upon their upper seg- 
ments by corrosion commencing from within, and 
which could only have been caused by the action of 
sewer gases. These perforations had admitted sewer 
gas into the houses in which mysterious cases had 
occurred ; but as corrosion did not take place in such 
parts of the pipe as were charged with liqaid, the 
perforations never betrayed themselves by ordinary 
leakage. Dr. Fergus said that he had found that 
such pipes as were freely open tothe sky by an up- 
cast shaft remained sound nearly twice as long as 
those in which there was no effective vertilation ; 
but he gave it as his opinion that leaden soil-pipes ex- 
posed to the action of sewer-gas were not to be de- 
pended upon as sound after they had been up ten or 
twelve years. He demonstrated that the present me- 
thod of sealing se wer-pipes with water allowed sewer 


gas to diffuse itself into the house by a process of 
soakage, and that within a period of from half an 
hour to two hours the various sewer gases would sat- 
urate the water by which the trap was supposed to be 
sealed, and would thenceforth be freely emitted into 
the house. Dr. Tidy, while fully admitting the great 
importance of the subject raised by Dr. Fergus, ar- 
gued that the corrosions must be peculiar to Glasgow, 
and due probably to the water of Loch Katrine, or 
other local cause. Dr, Edmunds, on the other hand, 
stated that he had several times seen exactly similar 
corrosions in London, occurring generally in the up- 
per parts of the D trap, and he thought that Dr. Fer- 
gus had explained the real source of many mysterious 
eases Of typhoid and diphtheria which had occurred 
in high class houses, where no sort of leakage or ap- 
— unseundness of the soil-pipes had been discov- 
ered. 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 





1452. Tue Great PirtssurcH Ox1eopvcot.—The 
latest report concerning the doings of the Columbia 
Conduit Company is, that they are having built large 
tank wagons, with which they propose to transport oil 
across the track of the West Penn. R. R., and thus to 
solve the vexed question as to whether they con-do-it 
or con-not-do-it. What objection the almighty Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. will have to make to this proce- 
dure is not now known, but we do not doubt it will 
in due time appear.— National Oil Journal. 

1453. Improvep Starcu.—A beautiful finish can be 
given to articles to be starched by taking one fourth 
of a pound of starch, and working it over and kneed- 
ing it with a little water, then placing five or six pints 
of water in a pan, and adding to this a very small 
quantity of powdered borax, a small piece of sugar, 
and a fragment of white wax about the size of a hazel 
nut, and heating the whole sufficiently. This water 
is then to be added to the starch, with continual stir- 
ring, mixing the two together until the whole is as 
thick as is convenient for application. If the articles 
are to be made quite stiff, the strength of the starch 
may be increased two or three fold.— Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. 

1454, Eneuisn Patent.—Alizarine and Isopurpu- 
rine, from Anthracene.—Gustav Auerbach and Theo- 
dor Gessert, Elberfeld, Germany, April 13, 1874—No., 
1260.—According to this invention anthracene is 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid toa high 
temperature ; the product is diluted with water, and 
is neutralised by an alkaline carbonate or with caustic 
alkali, The mixture then contains the neutral sul- 
phates of the alkaline bases employed and acid sul- 
phates thereof. The neutral sulphates are removed 
by filtration or crystallisation, and the acid sulphates 
are neutralized by a further addition of carbonate of 
soda or potash. ‘The product neutralised as described 
is then heated along with caustic soda or potash as 
long as a bluish or red color is produced. From this 
product a precipitate of alizarine and isopurpurine is 
obtained on tbe addition of an acid. 

“1455. Torpepors 1x O1n-Wetis.—Col. Roberts, of 
Titusville, has always claimed a monopoly of the tor- 
pedo business as applied to oil wells. By suits and 
injunctions, and various other modes of annoyance, 
he has pretty successfully kept the field clear of com- 
petition. A successful resistant of his claims has at 
last been found, however, and the United States Court 
at Pittsburgh has refused to grant an injunction asked 
for by Col. Roberts. Men experienced in the busi- 
ness express the opinion that if the use of torpedoes 
was not hampered by patents and royalties, their use 
would double the production of petroleum.— National 


Oi Journal. e 


1456. Tue Late Hicuer Pricer or Oru.—Having 
been asked often why petroleum rose during the last 
spring, we give here a clipping from that valuable 
periodical the National Oil Journal of March last. As 
oil has now gone down again to its normal price, the 
matter becomes only of historical interest : 

‘* Much of the advance in crude petroleum has been 
purely speculative. Very little oil has been sold for 
immediate shipment. So little, indeed, that it has 
been hard to establish a quotation for days together. 
Evidence of this is now seen in the fact that the ship- 
ments from the pipe companies have been so light 
that their tanks are all full, and they canno: take the 
oil away from the wells. As a consequence, some oil 
it said to have been pumped on the ground.” 


e457. A Fatsz Report Correcrep.—It is well 
known that the last session of the Pennsylvania Le- 





gislature authorized a new geological survey of the 


State. The work has been prosecuted with diligence 
under the management of able men, and the first re- 
| ports are already printed, and about to be made pub- 
|lic. The work of surveying the oil regions has been 
| under‘the special direction of Mr. H. E. Wrigley, C.E., 
| of Titusville, than whom no one could be!found bet- 
ter fitted for the work. That his report will prove of 
great value in disseminating correct information in 
regard to the oil field, and the probable permanence 
of the supply, we have no doubt. The statement re- 
cently made by the Tribune, and attributed to Prof. 
Lesley, that he and his assistants had met with oppo- 
sition by the oil producers, under the plea that a sur- 
vey would lead to increased development, and conse- 
quent depression of the price of oil, has been posit- 
ively denied by Prof. Lesley himself.—WNational Oil 
Journal, 
[We were ourselves misled by this statement, and 
are very glad to be enabled to make such amends as 
we may, by helping to circulate the denial.—Ep. ] 


1458. American Russia Inon.—Russia sheet iron 
is a name indiscriminately applied by Tom, Dick and 
Harry to any planished or fine surfaced sheet iron, 
the manufacture of which may be attempted. We 
believe that at any one time within the last century, 
from one to a dozen persons could be found in the 
United States carrying around samples of smooth 
surfaced sheet iron, which they proposed to manu- 
facture almost as cheap as dirt, and which was to be 
the ‘‘simplest thing imaginable” to make. Patents 
have been taken out, capital invested, and rights sold 
in nearly every iron working State in the Union, and 
after all, W. D. Wood & Co., of McKeesport, Pa , and 
Allen, Wood & Co., of Conshohocken, Pa., are, we 
believe, the only parties who make a Russian-Ameri- 
can iron. These have been engayed in manufactur- 
ing it for over a quarter of acentury ; their planished 
sheet-iron is even more handsome than the Russian, 
whilst the quality is asserted as being equal, ‘The 
care exercised in making this iron isso different from 
that taken with the ordinary sheet iron, as to bea 
matter of wonder to all who have seen it. When 
ready for market it is delivered in coverings of mat- 
ting.—Jron Age. 

1459. A Rartroap Tunnext Unper Newark Bay. 
—The unsafe condition of the Newark Bay bridge 
during winter and spring, and the expense involved 


pany of New Jersey to seriously consider the practi. 
bility of building a tunnel under the waters of the bay 
from Elizabethport to Bergen Point. Prominent en- 
gineers consider the project an easy One to accomplish, 
owing to the general flatness of the bottom of the bay 
and the solid condition of the earth to be found there, 
the driving of piles having demonstrated that little 
sand is to be met with, and that for only a short dis- 
tance out from the Bergen Point beach. A rough es- 
timate places the cost of a tunnel for double tracks, 
extending a distance of two miles and a half, at $6, 
000,000, and which, if built, would last for a century. 
The bay bridge has cost the company fully thrice its 
original cost, as the chief engineer estimates that it 
has been rebuilt three times since its first completion. 
An iron structure across the bay would be little im- 
provement over the old bridge, whereas the building 
of a tunnel would leave the waters of the bay to 
navigation. The matter will in all probability 1 

a definite shape within a year. 


1460. Taz New Ow Terrirony.—Much has beet 
said of late concerning the discovery of oil near War 
ren, Pa. This town is on the Alleghany river, about 
100 miles above the oil fields of Millerstown. The 
first well, owned by Mr. Beatty, was stated to have 
produced oil in considerable quantities for the first 
few days, but its production was then intentionally de 
creased or entirely stopped, in order to facilitate the 
purchase of territory. This statement was denied by 
some, who asserted that the well never produced oil 
in paying quantities, From personal conversation wé 





yearly in its repairs, has led the Central Railroad Com, 
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nce 
“. gather that the well actually did produce oil in paying 
~y quantities, and that it can be made to do so again 
sist whenever it is desired by its owners. A second well | 
E has now been struck in the same neighborhood, which 
mt is now producing about twenty barrels a day of amber_ 
cad colored oil, The latter fact indicates that the well 
in will not be a large producer, but is not a certain indi- | 
ie cation that the territory will not produce largely. We 
“<. regard these two wells as important only as proving 
ae that the boundary of the oil field has not as yet been 
a. reached.—National Ol Journal, June 15. 
al 1461, Tue New York anp Lone Isuanp Brince 
ssit- Company.—The meeting of the stockholders of the 
Oil New York and Long Island Bridge Company across 
| Blackwell's Island, from Seventy-seventh street, New 
oe York, to Astoria Heights, took place in compliance 
eid with call, June 20, at the offices of the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, corner of Pine street and Broad- 
way, when the following Board of Directors was elec- 
E ted: 
iron , 
a Herman O. Poppenbusen, of College Point. 
hl William Steinway, of New York. 
ron, Pliny Freeman, President of the Globe Life Insur- 
We [@ ance Company. 
ury, Oswald Uttendorfer, proprietor’ of the Staats Zei- 
tung. 
the John C. Jackson, of Astoria. 
ooth Oscar Zollikoffer, President Metropolitan Gas-Light 
anu- § Company. 
10 be Herman Funke, of H Boker & Co. 
t Edward J. Woolsey, of Astoria. 
ents R. M. C, Graham, President Metropolitan Insur- 
‘sold Hance Company. 
and Edwin Einstein, of Hirschorn & Co. 
and Charles A. Trowbridge. 
C. Godfrey Gunther, ex-Mayor of New York. 
vated Abraham D. Ditmars, Mayor ot Long Island City. 
meri- Herman T. Livingston, of New York. 
etur- Archibald M. Bliss, of Brooklyn. 
ished Jobn T. Conover, of New York. 
; Willy Wallach, of New York 
man, Paschal W. Turney and Gottlieb Gunther, of New 
The § York and Ravenswood. . 
from Charles H. Rogers, of New York and Ravenswood. 
SF Charles F. Trethar, of Tremont and New York. 
When It is stated that these gentlemen will so ‘‘ push 
mat- things” that the bridge will be ‘‘a fixed fact” in two 
years time. Many of the names are good warrant for 
a belief in this. 
Bay. 
ea Gas Items. 
olve 
Com , 
ti NasHvILLe, Tenn.—From the Republican Banner 
oe . Bot this place of June 27, we clip an account of an im- 
ws “y provement made by Mr. Geo. H. Wells, the Superin- 
Pa tendent of the Nashville Gas-Light Company. We 
A * should like to learn more about it. It is stated that 
> *Y Ba vote of thenks was presented by the Directors of 
| a the Company to Mr. Wells.” The following is what 
rn os we learn from the Banner : 
gh es- “This invention relates to means for purifying il- 
racks, luminating gas for the purpose of depriving it of the 
.t B6, ammoniacal liquors and tarry matters, and the nature 
ntury. of the invention consistsin a novel arrangement of 
ice its #°°Ctional grids in a vessel through which the gas is 
that it §e°*¥Sed to pass, which grids are composed of round 
letion. #2'°%S Of cane, or other similar material. Between and 
le im: (e°"e these the gas is required to pass, dividing it into 
nilding fine streams and causing it to deposit the tarry mat- 
tos and ammoniacal liquors. By this arrangement 
: he ascending volume of gas is broken up into small 
> streams at each grid, and the tarry matter and ammo- 
#Priacal liquors are deposited on the rod, and drip from 
gtid to grid, thereby washing, cooling, ‘‘ scrubbing,” 
; Ww nd condensing the gas with its own liquor, and re- 
: ed taining in the gas its carbon or illuminating power. 
= “The above invention has been in successful ope- 
P have Mk ion for the past nine months in our gas works, and 
: first has given entire satisfaction, having increased the 
. “a olume and illuminating power of the gas, at the same 
~ re ime having materially decreased the quantity of lime 
e od by used in purification. ” 
H Saabs 
_ va Srontangous Comsustion.—Some very curious de- 





bials have been put forth by the Coal and Iroh Ri- 





| cord, editorially, on the subject of the alleged ‘* spon- 
taneous combustion” of cargoes of gas-coal, which 
| will require much further corroboration, we appre- 


hend, before they will pass current. June 9,: this 
Journal (which, by the-way, we learn has just been 
merged into the Hngineering and Mining Journal 
BAYS : 

‘‘There never has been a case legally proven of 
spontaneous combustion of coal on board ships, in 
yard, orin mine. ‘The eause of the destruction of 
ships by fire laden with coal may be attributed to the 
same cause as when laden with other cargoes—first, 
incendiarism, and, secondly, carelessness, as by the 
dropping of a match or lighted segar or pipe, or other 
accident. 

‘* The most inflammable character of coal carried in 
ships is gas-coal from the Nova Scotia mines. We 
have yet torecord the loss of one of these vessels from 
spontaneous combustion. 

‘Until we get more direct proofs, we are not will- 
ing to accept theories as facts, simply because a learn- 
ed professur and a great many other people think its 
is 80. 

‘<The theory of spontaneous combustion of coa- 
has been so generally promulgated of late years that 
it now consists in offering a premium to the master of 
every old hulk in the world to purposely load a cargo 
of bituminous coal, insure both cargo and vessel, and 
then set fire to both. When news of the disaster is 
reported, we have it: Good ship Humbug burnt at 
sea on the 10th inst. Cause of fire, ‘‘ spontaneous 
combustion of cargo of coal.” Insurance paid.” 

Visauta, Cal.-This town expects to have gas-works ; 
the illuminating property being derived from cradé 
petroleum.—<Sci, Press. 


Jersex Crtx.—The Jowrnal asserts that the Jersey 


.City Gas-Light Company have been charging the city 


for 976 street lamps. Lamp Inspector Farrier count- 
ed them and can only find 966. The Company's Su- 
perintendent, John Winters insists on the former 
number, but refuses to accompany the Inspector on a 
counting expedition. 

—June 2, in the ‘‘ Police Board” of this city, Mr. 
Edmondson said that the new burners for street-lamps 
have been purchased, and would be tested at eight 
o’clock p.m. at the gas house, so that the Board can 
see whether the stipulated 3} feet per hour will pass 
through them. 

President Marinus took the floor, and after speak- 
ing of the inutility of the present vapor-lights for 
streets offered a resolution that the Committee on 
Lamps and Lights be authorized to advertise for pro- 
posals to furnish 100 vapor lights for Greenville, re- 
serving the right to reject all bids if they thinx it for 
the interest of the city so to do. Mr. Edmondson 
said the contract with the Vapor Light Company for- 
bids the use of any other light than such is as turnish- 
ed by them. Mr. Marinus said that that contract was 
made before Greenville was annexed, and is therefore 
null so far as Greenville is concerned. The contract 
was read. There was a clause in it, which could be 
construed either that all territory which might be an- 
nexed, should be covered by the terms of the con- 
tract, or that the torritory then constituting Jersey 
City only should be so covered. Mr. Zdmondson 
argued the former construction, and Messrs. Marinus 
and Brigham the latter. Mr. Marinus said the con- 
tract calls fora good light, and it is not furnished, 
and, therefore, if the matter came before the courts 
this Board would not have to pay acent. ‘‘'I'he va- 
por lights are a disgrace to the city,” said Mr. Mari- 
nus. The debate grew warm, the parties on both 
sides sticking to their respective ideas. The resolu- 
tion was finally referred to the Corporation Counsel 
for his opinion as to whether the contract with the 
Vapor Light Company covers Greenville. 

The Rawle furnace, at Erie, Pa., uses ‘‘ natural 
gas” as fuel in iron making, and an improvement in 











the quality of the iron is claimed as the result, 


AvustTravia.—A colonial contemporary states that at 
the end of February last the gas-lamps of Ballarat, 
Victoria, were lighted ina novel way, The lamp- 
lighter, instead of having a ladder on his shoulder, 
and running as if he had not another moment to live, 
drove up to each lamp and lighted the gas. He was 
seated in a lightly-constructed gig, the seat of which 
is raised so high that the man can light the lamps 
without any trouble.—London Journal of Gas-Light- 
tng. 

DETERMINATION OF SuLPHUR tn CoaL AND CoxE.— 
M. A. Eschka.—Powder as finely as possible 1 grm. 
of the sample, and mix intimately with | grm. of cal- 
cined magnesia and 0°5 grm. of anhydrous carbonate 
of soda. Heat over the lamp in an open platinum 
crucible, inclined so that only its lower half may be 
brought toa red heat. The ignition requires from 
forty-five minutes to sixty minutes, and the mixture 
should be stirred every flve minutes with a platinum 
wire. The process is complete when the ash becomes 
yellowish or brownish. Let it become quite cold, and 
mix intimately with the ash, by means of a glass rod, 
$ to 1 grm. nitrate of ammonia, and heat to redness 
for five or ten minutes, the crucible being covered 
with its lid. The residue is then placed in a precipi- 
tating glass and covered with water. The residue ad- 
hering to the crucible is detached by heating with the 
liquid, and the washings added to the solution in the 
glass. The sulphuric acid is then determined in the 
usual manner. 

Lonpon.—The piece of ground between Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Temple Gardens, on the Thames Em- 
bankment, hitherto occupied by the Chartered Gas 
Company’s works, has been purchased by the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London for £170,000, with the 
object of removing the gas works and substituting 
new residences and thoroughfares. 

Gas From CarBonaceous Suates.—J. T. Coleman 
lately told the London Chemical Society that if the 
gas which is produced in such large quantities in the 
preparation of oils by the distillation of shales is sub- 
mitted to a temperature of 0°F., at a pressure of 140 
Ibs. to the square inch, a quantity of volatile hydro- 
carbons having a density of about 0°680 is obtained 
suitable to be used for air-gas'purposes, or for increas- 
jng the illuminating power of poor coal gas. The 
amount of liquid condensed is about one gallon per 
1000 cubic feet of gas. The latter, after the removal 
of these hydrocarbons, burns with a blue flame re- 
sembling that of a Bunsen burner. 


Coat-Tar Benzote.—MM. G. Boiraux and E. Le- 
ger have been engaged with experiments on the use 
of certain oils of coal as substitutes for alcohol in the 
preparation of the alkaloids. They have investigated, 
for this purpose, benzoles boiling from 50° to 100°; 
common benzole boiling from 80° to 120°, and a mix- 
ture of the foregoing with 5 per cent. of carbolic acid. 
They remark that vegetable matters to be treated with 
benzole must previously be dried with the utmost 
care, 

Russian Cuemioat Socrety.—For there is a Rus- 
gian Chemical Society ; and, indeed, there is nowa 
National Chemical Society in évery civilized country 
except America! How long must this be thus? A 
Russian chemist named Moun has made to this hyper- 
borean society a communication having a most inter- 
esting bearing on the chemistry and coking of gas- 
coals. He has examined the amount of coke yielded 
by three isomeric bodies—Swedish filter-paper, starch, 
and gum. The first, when submitted to destructive 
distillation, yields 6°73 per cent. of carbonaceous resi- 
due ; the second, 11°39; and the third, 20-4. 

Litmus, AND 1TS PrEsERVATION.—Another Russian 
chemist, Martenson, tells us something of interest in 
the gas-laboratory—how to keep litmus solution. He 
found that a litmus solution will keep perfectly well 
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if the aqueous extract of the commercial litmus is pu- 
rified by precipitation with 80 per cent. alcohol, solu- 
tion of the precipitate in water, neutralization with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and evaporation to a syrup, 
separation of the mother liquor from the crystals of 
potassic sulphate, addition of glycerine to this deeply- 
colored liquid, and evaporation again. 





(Correspondents, in all cases, shouid sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Eb. 








Petroleum Gas. 
Gas Works, Knoxviuixz, TEnn., 
June 22, 1875. 


Mr. Editor: I must emphatically dissent from your 
editorial in the last issue of the Journal, on the ‘‘ In- 
vestigation of Petroleum Gas.” I consider that the 
subject of petroleum-and petroleum gas has already 
received much more than its due share of attention 
from the gas profession. 

Oil gas in its various forms has been before us for 
eight years. There are in this country alone about 
seventy different processes for making gas from oil. 
It has been analyzed, investigated, and reported upon 
in these columns over and over again. More time 
and money has been spent upon it than its import- 
ance demands. I was therefore glad, and heartily 
endorse the action of the association eommittee, in 
presenting no report upen this subject at their late 
meeting. What more could they do? Have they the 
power to call spirits from the vasty depth of petroleum 
that donot exist there? Surely we all know by this 
time what a gallon of petroleum contains; but if 
there yet exists in it some subtle light-giving spirit or 
essence that has so far eluded the searching analysis 
of the chemist, then I know no one more fitted than 
yourself to bring it to the light and appreciate its im- 
portance. I think your idea of the association pro- 
viding funds for the investigation of every new thing 
that comes to the surface, relating to the manufacture 
of gas, is simply out of the question. What associa- 
tion could stand it? and what committee could per- 
form the duty ? aud what value would be attached to 
their reports? None whatever. Such reports would 
neither facilitate nor retard the introduction of any 
new invention. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the committee 
did report, that they had in their service the best tal- 
ent of the country, and that their report was unfavor- 
able to oil gas, would such a report prevent simple 
people from sinking their money in oil gas projects ? 
On the contrary, it would only give an impetus to the 
movement, as coming from men who were interested 
in the old coal gus process. 

What further investigation do we require? Are 
not the facts staring us in the face? Has not oil gas 
had a fair trial both on a large and small scale ? What 
about Saratoga, Memphis, and places nearer home ? 

You speak of the public misrepresenting the action 
of the association. The public care not one straw 
how gas is made ; all it wants is good and cheap gas, 
and from my experience they prefer coal gas to any 


other, for in a neighboring city with whose gas works | 


I am also connected, we have'an oil gas works in full 
operation for nearly six months. They started with 
very flattering prospects, nearly all the consumers 
left the old company for the new gas. The process 
was a combination of all the latest inventions—oil 
was cheap; the old company lost money, the new 
company did'nt make any. To day the consumers 
have nearly all returned to their first love—the oil 
company is dying a natural death, and a number of 
honest people are regretting they ever heard of oil 
gas. I understand a gas company, right in the hart 
of the oil region, are erecting at a great expense a 
coal gas works. I think with such facts as these be- 
fore us, the association committee were fully justified 
in not presenting any report, and requesting their dis- 


charge from a disagreeable duty, which ought never 
to have been imposed upon them. 
Yours respectfully, 
James SoMERVILLE, Sup't. 

{Eprror1at Notr.—The editor did not see Mr. 
Somerville’s communication till it was in type, and 
the editorial page ulready filled. Mr. 8.’s name and 
fame were very justly deemed a sufficient warrant for 
| insertion without the usual editorial submission. 
Something in comment in our next. In the mean 
time, we are not sorry to present Mr. 8.’s uiews to 
others, both in and out of the profession, who will 
doubtless have something to say, in objection to an 
acceptance of his verdict, as a finality.—Ep. | 


Hydraulic Main and Ascension Pipes. 
Troy, N. Y., July 9, 1875. 

Mr. Editor: Among the many so-called improve- 
ments in gas apparatus now being patented, I notice 
in your last issue one for a hydraulic main and ascen- 
sion pipes, the novelty of which consists in placing 
the main immediately over the mouthpieces of the 
retorts, supported on the front braces of the ovens, 
the ascension pipes passing directly throngh the bot- 
tom of the same, and the hydraulic seal formed by an 
inverted cup attached to the cover, ete. 

Over an advertisement in the fourth number of 
your Journal, October 2d, 1859, p. 51, will be found 
an :llustration of almost identically the same arrange- 
ment of main and pipes, which was at that time in- 
troduced into several small gas works erected by the 
undersigned : possibly in some of those works it may 
yet be in use; and it is more than probable that the 
patterns for castings of the same may still be found 
at the foundry of Messrs. Herring & Floyd of your 
city. 

The objection to the style of main, however, was 
found to be in its producing results now so desirable 
to be avoided, viz., that of baking or thickening its 
contents, a8 a consequence of the heat to which it 
must necessarily be subjected, by the escaping gas 
and hot coke, from its situation immediately over the 
retort openings. Respectfully yours, 

F. A. Saspaton. 


[Mr. Coombs, we doubt not, will pay due attention 
himself to Mr. Sabbaton’s critigue. We cannot help 
suggesting, however, that the special feature of the 
Coombs system, of cooling the gas in rhe stand-pipes, 
ought certainly to meet the point made in Mr. Sab- 
baton’s last paragraph.—Ep. } 








Utilization of Ammoniacal Liquors and 
Other Products from Gas-Works. 


By Pror. Emr Kopp. 


}Translated by 8, Cabot. Jr., for the Ameriaan Chemist.) = 
<i 
The first part of this article is devoted to the treat- 





ment of the liquids from the scrubbers, the only new | 


suggestion being the addition of a small quantity of 
| copperas to the gas-water previous to the distillation 
of the ammonia. This precipitates the sulphur as sul. 
| phide of iron. This distillation should be performed 

in an economical st:ll (for instance Coffey’s apparatus) 
}and the gaseous ammonia should be put through 
| properly constructed purifiers. 
Prof. Kopp then turns to the so-called Laming’s 
| preparation. Laming’s preparation consists of a mix- 


ture of sulphate of iron (copperas), and hydrate of | 


lime, This mixture naturally forms sulphate of lime 
and protoxide of iron, which latter is quickly oxidized 
to peroxide. There is also a slight excess of hydrate 
of lime. 

The already partly purified gas streams through 
trays covered with this mixture. Carbonic acid is ab- 
sorbed by the excess of lime. Carbonate of ammonia 
gives with the sulphate of lime, sulphate,of ammonia 
and carbonate of lime. Sulphuretted hydrogen gives 
with the peroxide of iron, first protoxide of iron and 

| freesulphur, and later the protoxide of iron is changed 
to the sulphide. The sulphocyanic acid gives with the 


_ excess of ammonia, sulphocyanate of ammonia ; and | 
i 


the cyanide of ammonia gives with protoxide of iron‘ 
cyanide of iron. 

When the mass has become so saturated that no 
more impurities are absorbed, it is spread out in thé 
open air and sometimes a little copperas is again ad- 
ded. By this means the sulphide of iron is oxidized 
to free sulphur and hydrated oxide of iron. 

The mass is thus regenerated and may be used over 
again with even more effect than before, owing to the 
more intimate and chemical mixture of the compo- 
nents. It can be used over in this manner twenty to 
thirty times, until at last 1t becomes too much charg- 
ed with foreign salts to be of any value for purifica. 
tion. 

It is now submitted toa treatment with water, 
whereby the ammonia salts are washed out. The li- 
quid by evaporation yields crystals of sulphate of am- 
monia, while the sulphocyanide remains in the mother 
liquor. (The sulphate of ammonia from Europe is 
sometimes so contaminated with sulphucyanide as to 
unfit it for use as a fertilizer. The sulphocyanide of 
ammonium might be treated with lime to set free the 
ammonia, and the lime salt used to obtain the sulpho- 
cyanide of copper, a salt much used in the preparation 
of aniline black ; or, it might be changed to ferrocy- 
anide by proper manipulation.—S. C., Jr.) 

The lixiviated residue now consists almost entirely 
of cyanide of iron, free sulphur, carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime. This mass is treated with a boiling 
solution of lime sufficiently strong to decompose the 
cyanide of iron, but not to form any sulphide of lime 
with the sulphur. After filtering, the clear solution 
of ferrocyanide of lime is precipitated with a solution 
of sulphate of potash which throws down sulphate of 
| lime as a precipitate and leaves ferrocyanide in solu- 
| tion, which is obtained by evaporation and crystalli- 
zation. 

The residue now consists of sulphur, protoxide of 
| iron, sulphate and carbouate of lime. ‘This is dried 
and roasted in ovens adapted to the purpose, and the 
sulphurous acid is conducted into lead chambers for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. The burnt residue 
is ochre (oxide of iron). 

Laming’s preparation is sometimes prepared with 
little, or even without lime, in which case the copper- 
as is mixed with the natural oxide of iron (ochre), 
and the by products in this case are more eusily ob- 
tained. 

In Lybel’s works at Vienna, 2,400,000 lbs. of sul- 
phuric acid and 1,000,000 Ibs. of ochre, beside ammo- 
| nia salts and prussiates, are produced yearly. 

11 Parx Squars, Boston, Mass., 
April 7, 1875. 














Gas Purification and the Ammonia Manu- 
facture. 
[Correspondence of the London Jenrnal of Gas-Lighting.)} 
oviiidgieinanease 
Sir: In your issue of March 9, 1875, ou page 333, 
you do me the honor to copy some portions of a pro- 

fessional report made by me in the summer of 1868— 

nearly seven years since—to the Manhattan Gas Light 

Company, of New York city. In doing so, through 

some mistake, you state that this report was *‘ writ- 

| ten two years ago,” being unaware of the fact of its 
former publication, in entire form, in your own col- 

umns on Jaouary 19, 1869 (vol. xviii., p. 57), more 
| than siz years since. 

Nevertheless, Iam much pleased to have this op- 
portunity of introducing to your readers o few words 
in discussion of two or three points in this report. 

For the first of these, I must refer back to the 
original publication in your columns in 1869, and 

would beg attention to a sentence in the introductorr 
(some may call it theoretical) part, which is all omit- 
ted from your recent quotations. To wit: 

‘* We have shown above that the hydrosulphuric 
acid of the gas passes in the purifier into the form of 
sulphide of calcium (CaS), which, as shown long ago 
by Berzelius (Gmelin ; ed. of 1843, vol. ii., p. 200), 
combines with sulpho-carbonic acid (bisulphide of 
carbon) to a sulphur salt of considerable stability.” 


This was the first setting forth, in this form (so ‘far 
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as I have yet learned), of the theory of the mode of 
sulphur puiification, afterwards worked out practi- 
cally, and patented, under date of March 19, 1872, by 
Mr. Patterson, and which has given rise to so much 
discussion in your columns. 
the opportunity to polnt out, as pertinent to the his- 
tory of this matter, that your eminent cheniist, Sten- 
house, before 1860, made investigations on gas puri- 
fication, with a view to remove bisulphide of carbon, 
and that he even filed a provisional specification in 
your patent office (July 19, 1860, No, 1752), in which 
he actually includes the use of alkaline sulphurets, in 
combination, however, with alcohol (or wood spirit, 
or tusel oil), his object being to form, with the bisul- 
phide, zanthates, zanthomethylatex, ete. Curiously, 
Dr. Odling, in a lectare delivered [by him (and pub- 
lished in your columns), in the summer of 1872, 
speaks of his having himself, independently of Mr. 
Patterson, experimented with the sulphides of calci- 
um and of the alkali metals. attributing likewise the 
reactions leading to the absorption of the bisulphide, 
to the formation of xanthic acid and xanthates, appa- 
rently without being aware of the previous publica- 
tion of Stenhouse. As, however, alcohol, or some 
homologue thereof, must be present to form a xantbic 
componnd, Dr. Odling’s suggestions du not seem to 
fit the case. It seems much more probable that the 
action in the gas purifier is due simply, as first viewed 
by myself, and subsequently (as shown above) by 
Mr. Patterson, to the formation of the Berzelian sz/- 
phocarbonate of caleium sulphide. 

The next point I would request leave very slightly 
to notice involves an admission, on my own part, of 
hasty and unwarranted conclusious; being those set 
forth in the first two paragraphs of your recent ex- 
tracts. Ihave there stated that the composition of 
iron used by the New York Gas-Light Company—that 
of ‘St. John and Cartwright—contains ‘‘a common 
limonite ore; ” and that when introduced iuto the 
purifiers in bulk, there is less extent of absorbent sur- 
face, and hence an efficiency less than that of lime as 
used in sieves and hurdles. Both these assumption I 
found, as regards this special purifying composition, 
on subsequent thorough examination, tu be in error ; 
and this preparation has since been introduced into 
several of our gas works. I must not occupy. here, 
however, further space witha matter of only cis- 
Atlantic interest. 

My third and last point is one which should have 
awakened new attention on your side the water, 
through the recent interesting report of Dr. Letheby 
(in your Journal of Feb. 2, 1875). Irefer to that 
part which relates to the nuisance from the sulphate 
of ammonia manafacture. 

Unluckily, the special passage in the original of my 
report, in which I indicate, describe, and explain this 
nuisance, as then (in 1868) exemplified in New York, 
is one of those omitted from your recent extracts ; 
and I shall have to refer your readers back for this 
also to your complete publications in 1869. (In the 
first closing paragraph, however, of your extracts, 
there is a brief reference to this topic. ) 

I believe that I may claim—certainly so far as my 
own knowledge extends—to have been the first to 
point out Spublicly, in this report of 1868, the exist- 
ence and the very grave character of this civic nuis- 
ance. It is only within a year past that our Metro- 
politan Board of Health in New York has taken up 
this matter of the ammonia-nuisance, and what they 
will do with it remains yet to be seen. 

It has appeared to me that it might be interesting 
and, possibly, instrnctive to some among your read- 
ers, to ‘quote for them a paragraph which I clipped 
from one of our city jourzals, relating part of the his- 
tory of this struggle during the summer of 1874; 

“One thing is puzzling the sanitarians now, and 

_that is to discover whether the city gas houses create 
all the nuisances which have been freely, but with 
much indefiniteness, ascribed to them. There was a 
hullabalov about ita few weeks ago, but the gas men 
invited the fullest inspection of their works, and Dr. 
Day says i; was, at the least, difficult to trace the 
abominable smells that often filled the air of the east 

side, between Eighth and Thirty-fourth streets, after 


I wish here also to take | 





dark, to any processes in the gas manufacture. How- 
ever, in examining the subject, it was found that the 
ammonia works at Avenue B and Thirteenth streets, 
contributed largely to the smell, and they were stop- 
ped. Then the smells stopped. The proprietor got 
new apparatus, with permission to use it, and began 
again. Suddenly people began to complain that the 
smells were renewed, coming into the house this time, 
however, by way of the sewer traps instead of a win- 
dow. The ammvunia man was dumping his refuse 
into [the public sewer. That was stopped, and the 
smells stopped again. This was two weeks ago, and 
the works are now idle. ‘The apparatus, it appeared, 
had got out of order, and new apparatus is preparing. 
This history is given merely as an example of how 
much fighting, how much persistence and patience it 
takes to reform any one nuisance of long date. The 
trouble is not so often that a man won't see, as that 
he can’t see why his trade is a nuisance. If he won't 


| see, he can be kicked out of the city, but if he can't 


see he must be instructed, which is a much longer 
process. ‘The most difficult and worthy, and withal 
the most thankless, tasks of the health inspector lie 
among just such wliling and benighted people—tasks 
which have been but little appreciated, but which do 
tell at length, if slowly, upon the immense bulky stu- 
pidity of a great city.” Henry Wurtz. 
Hosoxsn, N. J., April 5, 1875. 





Important Public Works in London. 
Oe 

Twenty years ago the ‘‘ Metropolitan Board of 
Works” was created to search through no less than 
eighty different acts of Parliament. 

Its first great work was the perfection of a system 
of sewerage. This is now almost complete, and a 
mighty work it is. An area of 118 square miles has 
been undermined with intercepting sewers of an ag- 
gregate length of eighty miles. These sewers are so 
large that on a rainy day, when they are filled to their 
utmost capacity, they receive 63,000,000 feet of drain- 
age, a quantity equal to a lake of 482 acres in extent 
and three feet deep. In that part of the metropolis 
which lies north of the Thames are three great lines 
of sewers. The High Level Sewer taps the Fleet at 
the bottom of Hempstead Hill and runs _ thence 
through Kentish-Town, Holloway, Stoke Newington 
and Hackney, to join the Middle Level] Sewer at Bow. 
It is seven miles long, and drains an area of 10 square 
miles. The Middle Level Sewer is nine miles and a 
half in length, and drains seventeen and a-half square 
miles. It begins at Kensal Green, and runs along 
Oxford street, Hartstreet, Liquorpond street, through 
Clerkenwell, by Old street road to Shoreditch, and 
thence along the Bethnal Green road to Bow. A 
branch, two miles long, passes from Picadilly across 
Leicester sqnare and Lincoln’s Inn Field to join the 
great channel at King’s road, Gray’s Inn road. The 
Low Level Sewer, with its two branches from Homer- 
ton and the Isle of Dogs, is thirteen miles long. It 
starts from the Western Pumping Station, near Chel- 
sea Suspension Bridge, runs through Pimlico to Vaux- 
hall Bridge, thence along Milbank past the Houses of 
Parliament under the Victoria Embankment, and 
through the city and the East End to the Abbey Mills 
Pumping Station. This sewer drains eleven square 
miles. There are, however, another fourteen square 
miles to be connected with it when the Western Pump- 
ing station is finished. This area is draihed by main 
lines from Chiswick, Fulham, and Acton, which con- 
verge near Cremorne, where up to the present time 
their contents still flow into the River Thames, When 
the Western Pumping Stat‘on is finished the whole of 
this sewage will be lifted a height of eighteen feet and 
poured into the great Low LevelSewer. The Outfall 
sewer, five and a quarter miles long, from Old Ford 
to Abbey Mills, together with the Fieet Sewer finish- 
ed last June, the Wapping draiuage now being carried 
out and the covering of Hackney Brook, make the 
northern drainage system complete. The sonthern 
system consists of a high level and a low level line, 
the former beginning one branch at Clapham and an- 
other branch at Dulwich, and drains twenty square 
miles, including Tooting, Streatham, Clapham, Brix- 
ton, Dulwich, Camberwell, Peckham, Norwood, Syd- 
enham and part of Greenwich. The latter, ten miles 
long, drains a similar extent of area, nearly the whole 
of which is below the level of high-water in the 





Thames. The sewer begins at Putney and runs along 
| the Thames bank by Battersea, Nine Elms, Lambeth, 
| Newington, Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe and 
| Deptford, where there is a pumping-station which lifts 
| the whole of the sewage eighteen feet into the Outfall 
| Sewer, where it mingles with that of the High Level 
Sewer and flows on to the Crossness Pumping-Station 
where it is again lifted from ten to thirty feet, accord- 
ing to the level of the water. These vast works drain 
an area of about one hundred and eighteen square 
miles, and will have cost, when the last link at Chelsea 
is completed, . bout £4.200,000, 

Among the new labors of the board are shortly to 
be included a more thorough supervision and contro§ 
of the gas and water-supply. 





Spectroscopic Analysis. 








The first application of the spectroscope in quanti- 
tative analysis Mas been made by Sir John G.N. 
Alleyne, of the Butterly Iron Works, near Alfreton, 
Derbyshire, and the result of his researches (in which 
he has been ably assisted by his son, Mr. Reynold 
Alleyne) was embodied in a highly interesting paper, 
read before the Iron and Steel Institute recently. The 
mode of procedure may be briefly explained thus 
With a modification of the Becquerel tube, and in an 
atmosphere which will not support combustion, ho 
first observes the line given in the spectrum by a 
body containing a known quantity of phosphorus, and 
then substitutes the body containing the unknown 
quantity of phosphorus to be determined. The phos- 
phorus lines are just blotted out by introducing hy- 
drogen into the tube, and restored by replacing a 
portion of the hydrogen by a measured quantity of 
carbonic acia. The quantity of phosphorus is inversely 
as the quantity of gas used. He can estimvte in three 
minutes quantities under 0°500 down to 0°020 per 
cent. or less, with accuracy; above 0°500 requires 
further investigation owing to the great power of the 
phosphorus lines. For the determination of small 
quantities of phosphorus in iron and steel, Sir John 
Alleyne’s discovery is valuable, aud may be regarded 
as laying the foundation of quantitative spectrum an- 
alysis generally.—London Mining Jour. 








The Coal-Supply of the Pacific Coast. 


The San Francisco’ Bulletinsays : 


Nothing, perhaps, gives a stronger assurance of the 
future prosperity of the Pacific coast than the discov- 
eries of coal which are made. If the formations 
here are not entirely the same as those of Penn- 
sylvania and Europe, but partake of the lignitic 
character, they have been abundantly tested for the 
purpose of fuel, and with satisfactory results. Nor is 
this lignitic formation confined to one particular sec- 
tion of the Pacific coast, but it is found in various 
degrees approaching anthracite, from British Colum- 
bia to the Gulf of California. Pacific coast coal is 
now almost exclusively used for railroad locomotives 
and for steamboats by the companies operating here, 
and for all classes of manufactures. Cheup fuel is the 
basis of great manufacturing interests, and in this 
respect the new industries of this coast have bright- 
ening prospects. 

Coal is said to be practically inexhaustible on Van- 
couver's Island, and the Nanaimo coal fields are send- 
ing large quantities to the San Francisco market. 
The company is now represented as taking out about 
300 tons per day from the old bed, three miles from 
the harbor, and their mine is down 1200 feet. A new 
vein has also been discovered about half a mile from 
the harbor, and when this is opened the supply will 
be increased to 500 tons daily. The present price of 
this coal delivered at the shaft is stated to be $5.25 
per ton. 

Coming - southward, there is next the Bellingham 
Bay mine, which is taking out 100 tons daily, and the 
present vein is expected to last four years. The Ska- 


Kk For other reading matter see page 30, 
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SULPHUR--PURIFICATION AND SUL- ing Paris green to be spread over our fields, to 
PHURIC ACID. contaminate the soil of our market gardens, but 
|} even to its being allowed, as it is, to be kept on 
In our last, we went slightly into the subject | 0P®" sale in our shoy's, so that an amount of 
of the great question, which has on this side of | PO!S0” which would sicken a city—by introduc- 
the Atlantic been very discouragingly ignored tion into a distributing reservoir, for example— 
| by the gas-profession, of turning the sulphur | could be at any time purchased, without suspic- 
| that passes into gas from gas-coal, to our use and | 10, by any maniacal or fiendish individual, and 
profit; a thing which is done successfully and | 8° introduced, with far less trouble or liability 
largely in Europe. In the columns of this pres- of detection than many of the murderous taal 
ent issue the topic comes up again, in two differ- | formances of such individuals often incur. 
ent connections. In America, we are happily endowed by Na- 
We have, first, a valuable translation, extract-| ture with a general absence of this deadly mine- 
ed from the American Chemist, of an article by ral arsenic, from our rocks, our soils, and our 
the German chemist Emil Kopp, upon the chem- mineral waters; and we ought to keep ourselves 
ical treatment of the products of the purifying | 80. Whether this is one cause or not, of the 
house, to convert them into commercially valu- known longer average of human life in America 
able substances ; and we have next the interest-| than in Europe ; it will be safer and better for 
ing discussion at the May meeting of the Ammrr- | US to admit that it is one such cause, and not to 
can Gas Ligut Association, in Washington, up- throw away or destroy our advantage in this 
on sulphur-purification by iron-oxide methods, respect, by sprinkling arsenic over our vegeta- 
From the first we learn that the amount of sul-| tion, all throughout the land. It is true the 
phuric acid thus made from the crude coal-gas | predatory insects must be destroyed, but let it 
of Vienna alone, is nearly two and a-half millions | be with such poisons—and they are known to be 
of pounds yearly, besides other valuable products, | many—which have been given us by God for 
This amount of sulphuric acid, neutralized by these special uses; which are endowed with 
the ammonia of the gas-liquor, from the conden- deadly doom for all the insect tribes, while al- 
sers of the same works, would make about three | most without hurt for man. Among such, none 
million pounds of sulphate of ammonia, worth are more prominent or more familiar than the gas 
here, in New York, say five cents per pound ; or tar products, of which we spoke in this same 
one-hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of | connection in our last issue. Let these be used 
this salt. In New York the amount that could | instead of arsenic. 
thus be made, of sulphate of ammonia, altogeth- | Arsenic is, in fact, getting to be, throughout 
er from the gas-houses, without any outside | the world, almost as common as dirt. We doubt 
source of material, should be far larger doubt-| yery much whether it would not be impossible, 
less than in Vienna. at the present day, in any country, to convict, 
From the debate in the Association, we learn, | on chemical evidence, before any jury, the most 
moreover, that the use of iron processes of puri-| bungling arsenical poisoner, if he, or she, had a 
fication (which, when introduced, require noth- | legal defender who would make such use as he 
ing further, except a little chemical skill and| might, of the argument furnished him by the 
capital, to enable us to realize these valuable re-| almost universal distribution of the venemous 
sults) are making their way rapidly into favor | element, throughout our most familiar walks of 
throughout the American profession. In this} life. We have received medicines, ourselves, 
we claim a large share of credit. from drug stores, wrapped in arsenical papers, 
We feel it right to ask, in this connection, | put up in Paris-green paper boxes, with arsenical 
whether the method mentioned and recommend-| paper caps tied over the corks, etc. We have 
ed by Mr. Sutton, is not very close to that we| often seen confectionery exposed for sale to 
have so long advocated, of St. John and Cart-| young children wrapped in the deadly green pa- 
wright ; of using in the first place, and adding per. We have often found young children suck- 
to the iron composition, a mixture of iron-bor- | ing toys painted with the horrible stuff, and with 











tion of St. John and Cartwright, used so largely | more than once taken such books away fromoaF 
by the New York and Harlem Gas-Light Compa- | own young children, which had been given them 
nies of this city, does not so run down, but, on | by their teachers. Numerous deaths of children 
the contrary, increases in power for many repe-| are well known to have been thus occasioned. 
titions of use; would it not be well for this gen- | No country can be called civilized in which such 
tleman, Mr. Sutton, and others, to avail them-| suicidal ignorance, such stupid slaughter of the 
selves of the aid of Messrs. St. John and Cart-| innocents, is common. One more illustration 
wright in this matter? only. It is very common to see a lawyer or his 
clerk, put into his mouth, to moisten the gummed 
FREE-TRADE IN RATSBANE: TRUTH | side of it, a beautiful green. paper disk, with 
STRANGER THAN FICTION. scalloped edges, to attach to some document. 
These things are found in every lawyer’s office in 
We said something about petato-bugs in our | the land, and used constantly. They are seldom 
‘last. It isa subject which suggests the above | made of any other than the Paris green paper. 
heading, though the connection may not be ob- | Can this be ignorance, or are our lawyers all fa- 
| vious at once. The newspapers, in referring to | talists, and believe they can only ‘die when 
| the fear that many farmers very justly and pru-| their time comes?” In commencing to write we 
dently entertain, of poisoning their potatoes as | had in our mind to refer to some of the wonder- 
well as their bugs, by the strewing of Paris-| ful facts developed of late, in Great Britain es- 
| green over their fields, often volunteer the re- | pecially, of open carts loaded with white arsenic pas- 
| mark that they do not think there is any rational | sing in open day through the country in some 
ground for apprehension on this score. districts, with drivers sitting on the top of the 
This is a matter in which we must continue to | hideous heap; such carts being often exposed 
‘raise our own voice, weak or strong as it may | all night openly to the rain; of strongly arseni 
| be, in objection. We object not only to allow- cal waters flowing from mines and metallurgica 




















ings. Iu view of the fact that Mr. Sutton ob-|their mouths stained throughout with the vex; 
served a constant ‘growing weaker” of his/nom. The Paris-green paper is one of the cone » 
mixture ; and of the other fact that the prepara- | monest in use for binding school books, and we ~ at 
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works into streams of water afterwards drunk by 
large populations, and soon. These are facts. 
Everybody will remember the cargo of salt and 
arsenic together shipped to us from Europe a 
few months ago, which got a little mized during a 
rough passage. This particular mixture was 
discovered in time, but have ali such been dis- 
covered? The water we ourselves drink comes 
from a stream on one of whose tributaries is a 


large chemical works, which so contaminates the 
said tributary with arsenic, that cattle drinking 
of it have been poisoned todeath. These things 
we say, are facts, on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
but really, while we wrote the first part of this 
article; especially when we thought of the reck- 
lessness of the public press, which has actually 
recommended their rural readers, in many cases, 
to pile on the Paris green on their potato-patch- 
es with a perfect looseness; these other things 
seem trifles, as flat and stale as they certainly 
are unprofitable; and our enthusiasm and zeal 
for the eause of humanity seems to wilt down in- 
to a sort of sentimentality, which is certainly lu- 
dicrously lame and impotent, if not downwright 
sickly. 








EXTRAORDINARY SPECIMEN OF AM- 
ERICAN N. 





[The following note was received, in proof, just as 
we went to press with the last issue, ‘‘ with the com- 
pliments of |the Editor of the London Mining Jour- 
nal.” We regard it as possessing interest to justify 
its insertion in our most prominent place.—Kp. | 


There is now being shown in the Birmingham dis- 
trict an extraordinary specimen of iron-making in the 
United States. It is a portion of a sheet of very thin 
iron, so thin that though its surface dimensions are 4 
inches by 34 inches, yet its weight is only 3} grains, 
apothecaries’ weight. The breath of the nostrils will 
drive it away almost as if it were the cinder of burned 
paper. The thinness is itself very surprising, but the 
extraordinary part of the matter is that the iron has 
bas been made from what the Americans term a 
‘* muck bar,” obtained from a Danks’s puddling-fur- 
nace at Pittsburgh without being re-worked. Thus, 
an extreme thinness of iron, which it is almost impos- 
sible to secure from the very best materials, worked 
and re-worked many times over in the usual way, bas 
been got from the iron in the state of crudeness in 
which it was found upon leaving a mechanical pud- 
dling-furnace. It is assumed in this country that the 
iron has been made from the ordinary district pigs, 
and the specimen is deemed to demonstrate the great 
value of machine puddling as practised by the pro- 
ducers of the iron. And the specimen has an import- 
ant commercial as well as a scientific significance. 
There is to the iron-makers here the disagreeable in- 
ference that if crude iron cau be worked to such foil 
as is described, then that sheets of greater thickness, 
but still of a thinness that brings them to the narrow- 
est gauge embraced in the sheets generally made in 
this country, and which realise very high prices, 
should be produced by the United States ironmasteis 
at figures so much below those at which alone lattens 
and button iron, for instance, can be made in this 
country, that the Americans must be in a position to 
successfully compete with the British ironmaster for 
those kinds even in his home market. Men in the 
trade who have seen the specimen are expressing the 
belief that the American should be able to compete 
with the English maker in the Antepodean-colonial, 
the Russian, and the Chinese markets, whither large 
consignments of British sheet-iron are constantly go- 
ing.—(London) Mining Journal. 


REMARKS. 


‘There is no question that it would be practica- 
ble, with proper manipulation and subsidiary 
devices, to convert iron into a material suit 
able for the purposes of paper, certainly for 
writing upon with a suitable ink ; thus leading 
to the introduction of books and records which 
would be indestructible, even by fire, under or- 
dinary circumstances, 

The new era in the art of siderurgy, upon 
whose threshold we are, in the introduction of 
oil-fuel, under the Eames system, will render the 
working of iron into foil, on a large scale, a mat- 
t er of ease and of small cost. We trust that ex- 


as other more pressing matters, of larger imme- 
diate importance, have been put on foot. 





GAS STOCKS. 
ee 
The dealers in gas stocks desire that this Jour- 
nal give regular quotations of the market value 
of all gas stocks sold in the city. If no objec- 
tion be made, we will publish reliable quotations 
under the broker’s signature. 





$30 per Dozen. 
DEAN’s 
NEW PATENT (1873) 
Screening Scoop 
SHOVEL 


FOR COKE, COAL, ASHES, 
AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. 


The frames are 12 by 18 inches, with 
seven bars, and are made of the best mal- 
leable Iron, They can be wired between 
bars by an arrangement of holes a quarter 
of an inch apart, by an ordinary person, 
to screen any size substance desired, 
They are warrapted to be the most dura- 
ble and practical Screening Shovel made, 
or money refunded. 

Reference—all New York Gas Compa- 
nies and Hotels, 

Price, $30 per Dozen. 

Sample sent gratis to any Company, if 
desired. 

¢2~ Smaller sizes on hand. Please ad- 
dress orders to A. SEE & SON, 

N. Y. Shovel Works, No. 1358 B’wa,, N. Y 


~ SOMETHING NEW. 
THE HUMPHREYS VALVE. 


FOR USE AT CONSUMER’S METERS. 








This valve is made of malleable iron, and is specially 
adapted to encounter the heat of burning buildings, in which 
the ordinary meter cock (made of brass) will crumble or 
melt. It is opened or shut with ease, by sliding the stem up 





or down, the latter being held where desired by the friction 
of the packing. Itis perfectly tight, aud is not so liable to 
get out of order as the meter cock : its cost being about the 
same. 

The great advantage of this valve is, that in case of fire- 
when the gas cannot be shut off by hand, the heat will auto, 
matically close the valve, and thereby stop the flow of gas. 
The certainty of its action in this way will be at once appa- 
rent when it is observed that the valve proper is a round iron 
ball, attached with a soft solder composition (melting at 250°) 
to the end of the stem, and held directly over the seat. The 
heat of the fire, melting the solder, releases the ball, which 
drops into the seat, and shuts off the gas, 

Peference is made, by permission, to the following gentle - 
men, well-known to the gas fraternity—H. Q. Hawley, Presi- 
dent Peoples Gas-Light Company, Albany, N. Y.; Isaac Bat- 
tin, Engineer Albany Gas-Light Company, Albany. N. Y.; F. 
A, Sabbaton, Engineer Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y.; J. 
C. House, Proprietor Union Gas Works, Lansingburgh and 
Waterford. 

Send fer price list to WILLIAM HUMPHREYS, Waterford,, 
N. Y. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, AND CITY 
GOVERNMENTS. 


DYOTT’S PATENT 
CHAMPION STREET LAMP 


Doubles the Light with the same quantity of Gas used in 
other Lanterns, All others waste half their light, illuminat- 
ing the sky, or if the top is of metal, absorb it. 


SINGLE Top GLASS LAMPS BOTH GLO- 
BULAR AND SQUARE become heated if 
a good light is putin them, and rain, 
hail or snow falling upon the HEATED 
GLASS BREAKS IT. When one glass is 
broken the wind will either blow the 
flame against the others and break 
them, or destroy the entire Lamp. 
Nine-tenths of the breakage and cost of 
repairs of other street lamps is owing 
to that cause, 

Dyorr’s ‘‘CHAMPION ”’ is the only 
DOUBLE TOe—the only Lamp that has 
the Opaline White Dome, which is a 
never changing reflector ; it doubles the 
power of, and throws the light toa 
greater distance. It is also a perfect 
protecjor, shielding the heated top or 
the lamp from ali inclemency of the 
weather, The white dome is keptcool 
by the passage of air between it and the transparent globe 
below. Rain, hail or snow will never break either the globe 
ordome. The globe rests upun rubber cushions, and is sup- 
ported laterally by elastic springs, so that contraction or ex- 
pansion of the globe, or j«rring of the post will not break it. 
They can be cleaned in one-fourth ~he ime required to clean 
other lanterns. The metallic por:’ons are of iron, copper 
and brass, and are the mo-t durable, economical, efficient 
and cheapest lamps in existeice. For public buildings, and 
wherever an ornamental and powerful light is required, they 
are made in CLUSTERS of 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 10 lamps, which 
have noequal in this or any other soantry for beauty, dura- 
bility, efficiency and economy, eicher .n cost, use or ornament- 
ation. Designs furnished when requested for specific pur- 
poses. Gas companies, or those who have the lighting o 
Cities in charge, are solicited to communicate with us in re- 
ference to the agency for its introduction. 

The Franklin Institute has awarded our CHAMPION LAMP 
the highest premium: (they give a silver medal) and its Com- 


mittee on Science and the Arts has recommended it as the 
best lampinuse. It has also invariably taken the highest 
premium at every Exhibition at which it has been presented, 
and elicits the strongest commendations wherever itis used. 
We have several new and handsome patterns of Posts for 
Corporations, Parks, public and private use, also for clusters 
of lamps, that are not excelled in beuuty or price at which 
they are furnished, DYOTT MANUFACTURING CoO,, 
374-6meot 114 South 2nd Street, Phil’a, Pa. 
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periments will be directed into this path, as soon 





~ Sole Agency for the United States. 
The PELOUZE & AUDOUIN Condenser. 


Patents, May 26, 1874; July <1 1574. 


JAMES R. SMEDBERG, 


Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., 


San Francisco, California. 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT. C. E., 


2107 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pg, 
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git mine, also in Washington Territory, has only been 
opened for 20 feet, simply for testing its value. The 
mines around Seattle are turning out from 200 to 400 
tons daily, and this can be indefinitely increased with 
better means of transportation to tide-water. The 
new mines at Puyallup, 28 miles from Tecoma, are 
also developing the existence of a large area of coal, 
and a project is on foot for constructing a narrow 
gauge railroad to bring the coal into market. 

The Coos Bay coal fields, of Oregon, are rapidly de- 
veloping, and coal of lesser commercial value is con- 
stantly being discovered in other sections of the State. 

In Nevada two important discoveries of coal have 
been made during the last 12 months—the Pancake 
mines and those in El Dorado canyon, Lyon county. 
The latter has been tested for steam purposes at the 
mines on the Comstock lode, and the proprietors are 
arranging for the construction of a narrow gauge rail- 
road from the canyon to Virginia City. 

Ceal also exists in several sections of California. 
In Shasta county one of the largest beds on this side 
of the continent has recently been discovered. A few 
months ago extensive deposits were found in Monte- 
rey county. The Lincoln mine in Placer is develop- 
ing, and two narrow gauge railroads are to be con- 
structed to the coal fields of Ione Valley in Amador 
county. Coal is also reported to have been found in 
Butte and Colusa counties, and only awaits means of 
transportation to bring the same into market. The 
prime factor in all manufacturing enterprises is coal, 
and from today's outlook, the encouragement to enter 
upon manufacturing enterprises was never greater 
than at present. 








Singular Explosion in England.—A divas- 
trous explosion of gas occurred at a public lamp at the 
foot of Leith Walk, about eight o’clock on Saturday 
evening, as a lamplighter was lighting the jet. So 
violent was the explosion that the lamp and lighter 
were blown into the air. The lamplighter escaped 
with few injuries, but a number of children were 
struck by the pieces of broken lamp-post. One of 
them, James Allen, four years old, was killed ; anoth- 
er boy received a dangerous svalp wound, and a girl 
named Helen Cameron is scarcely expected to recoyv- 
er. Parts of the lamp post were driven a distance of 
79 or 80 yards. —London Jour. Gas-Lighting. 


[Could this have been due to acetylene that had 
been absorbed by some copper or brass surfases, that 
might have been wrongly used about the lamp post? 
Should more such extraordinary phenomena tran- 
spire, our British contemporary ought to look into 
it.—Ep. } 








New Oil Conduits.—While the Columbia Con- 
duit Company is struggling to get across the track of 
the West Penn. R. R., a new pipe line company has 
been organized in this city, which, if successful, will 
afford some relief from the railroad monopoly. It is 
proposed to lay a pipe from Millerstown to Freeport, 
a point on the Allegheny river, some miles above 
Pittsburgh. From this point it is proposed to trans- 
port the oil in barges to the refineries at this city and 
other points.—Naeional Oil Journal. 








PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 


[Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
* JULY 2, 1875. 
DELIVERED IN NEW YORK. 
English Cannel. 
ery ere $17 00 @ 18 00 
Ince Hall....... a. wa 


Kirkless Hall........-sssceeeeeeseeeeerecerees 
English Caking Coais. 

Newcastle Gas......-..-.-sseeeeeeeees sree cceee $12 00 @ 00 00 
Liverpool Caking........---sereesseeeeeeereess 1150 @ 12 00 
Rritish Province Coals. 

PICCOD cc. cccccscccccssccccccsccccscccscossccocosseoves 2 50 
Block House—At Mines, $2 12, GON... . oncceccerccsecece 000 
Caledonia—At Mines, $2 00, Goid......... +--+ +-+eeeeeee 0 00 
Little Glace Bay—At Mines, 1 8744, Gold...........-+00 2 00 
Lingan—At Mines, $2 25. rer ree 0 00 
Bydmey—Old MiME..... . ---eeeereeerrrererevererereees 8 00 
soa Reserve Mine........-.+ cscceeeereeeenecececes 22 
* Jpternational,...... ss a beaceeeendeenaess bpapbens -— 








(Duty, 75 cents per ton, gold. Freight to New York $2 25 


curreucy. Cost of above coals delivered in New York, $5 25 
@ $6 00%, currency.) 
‘ Pennsylvania Coals. 


Penn Gas Coal—At AMv0y...........02 soscees $700 @0 00 
Weatmoreland—At AMboy..............cscc0.. 700 @000 
(In New York both the above coals $7 50) 

TE ae 750 @0 00 
ET .cuseacesans cabeehisetss iuesshecs 77 @000 
West Virginia Coals 
EES EE LP epee Cee er $740 @ 000 
i ktheusdssbavsbed eet essen as couse SD D> OOS 
RE ee Re 740 @ 000 
RD SPUIINs dsc vu vb nccececossanssen cane 740 @ 000 
TOI ooo voce secccncscccsccncsecccecoccsoces 740 @ 000 
rn ono Uecuese caneesidasskeus 740 @ 000 
atic he ckcnhapons ens 460s 0eKoeee 740 @ 000 
Rn bss oscv000900sssesceeecd 600 @ 650 
McKenzie Compound Mixture.............. ° -_— 
American Canne! Coals. 

Peytona of West Virginia................... $1250 @ 00 00 
TINO OE FORMA EVOR so occ cccccccscccecccccccccssne = _ 
Cannelton Cammel........cccscccccsere o0-0e 12 5 
ee re 7 60 

“ —at South Amboy........ he gebeb bes eee ees 9 00 
Asphalts. 

Albertite of New Brunswick.................. $— @ -- 

Ritchie Mineral of West Virginia............. 1800 at Balt’e. 

ET Es on 0 ch s0cseetesacecccncesce —— @ 1405 





The Waverly Coal and Coke Company of Pittsburgh, have 
contracted with ihe Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co. fur 40,000 tons 
of their Youghiogheny coal, oh private terms, 
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Cannelton Coal Co. of West Virginia—J. Tatnall Lea, 325. 
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Despard Coal Co.—Parmelee & Bros., Agents, 32 Pine st., 
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Atlantic Dock Iron Works—John P. Kennedy, Office 98 
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Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8. Benson, 52 East Monu- 
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Mill Stree; Foundry.—Geo. Stacey & Co., Cincinnati O.... 5 
National Foundry and Pipe Works—Wm., Smith, Carroll, 
Pike, Smaliman & Wilkins streets, Pittsburg, Pa......... 
Pascal Iron Works—Morris, Taskar & Co., Philaaelphia....12 
Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Providence, R. I.— 
H. A. Branch, Agent 


WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 
Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Riley A. Brick, 11% 


SOOREPE TIONG, Te Was ais wscbsitah bids cdtictdcitcsesic 10 
Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludlow Valve Man’g 
Co., $é0River street, Troy, N. Y......0...cccccces cocccsces 6 


Water Pipes, etc.—S. Fulton & Co., 412 Walnut st., Phila... 7 
CLAY RETORT WORKS. 


B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., New York.... 8 
Cheltenham Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works—Evens & 
Howard, 916 Market street, St. Louis, Mo................. 


Jersey City Fire Brick Works—J. H. Gautier & Co., Greene, 
Essex and ey ove Sts., Morris Canal Basin, N.J......... 
Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C, N. Y.. 8 
Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 234 sts., Phila.... 8 
Retorts, Etc.—Geo. C, Hicks & Co., Baltimore Md....... . | 


LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 


Patent Lamp Post—J. W. Graham, Chillicothe, ‘Ohio, or 
A. M. Callender, office of this Journal..................... a 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Analysis and Testing of Gas Coals—Prof. Henry Wurtz, 
12 Hudson Torrace, Hoboken, N. J. 
Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 
BEE ROR NOG oss v0 v0c%sscsindoudseenepvineaes 5 
American Gas Works Construction and Supply Company— 
OF I Bie wdc civckuhiieW sae Javcinccesahths vv cinsk 
Cements—S. L. Merchant & Company, 76 South st., N. Y... 
Contractors for Gas Works, Etc.—Murray & Baker, Fort 
WO MEE Sy i ebnseivces saccse bel caeetsseany 00 eae er 
Fodell’s System of Bookeeping—A. M. Callender & Co., 42 
’ BONO Wh: MT NE cha chs wa Sdndhs beach cdbcbhacktSok ose: 
Gas Engineer—B, E. Chollar, 914 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo... 
Gear Wheels—Scott, 98 Chambers St., N. Y................. 
—— Company ot America, 63 and 64 Drexel Building, 
OW Mn cnkn dis carhiilen dun ciihindsiibnnie wen ines aceecock 
Kidd’s Gas Consumers Guide—A. M. Callender & Co., 42 
Ya RRs 22 a i aie 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—Samuel Kneeland 


HPO e eee eee eee eee OeE sees eesseses sesso 


6 

Retort Setting and Working—E. 8. Cathels, Montreal, Can, 8 
School of Mines, Columbia College, East 49th st............ 

Screening Shovels—O, R. Butler, 126 Maiden Lane, N.J.... 7 
Scientific and Practical Chemist and Geologist—Profetsor 
Henry Wurtz, 12 Hudson Terrace, N. J............... 000. 
Screening Shovels—G. W. Dean, 1358 Broadway, N. Y..... 
Springfield Gas Machine—Corner Canal and Centre St..... 
—. ——— Fire Governor—Jas, Slade, Gas Works, 

onkers, N. 


I SE BM, TE, ccacns saccosen ovedsdnevdec enec 


Works upon Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 23’Murray street and 27 '" 
Warren street, N. Y 9 


























DAVID S. BROWN, Pres’t. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, freas. 


Gloucester Iron Works, 


OFFICE—NO. 5 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES P. MICHELLON Stc’y, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup’t. 


-——00 —_—— 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 


Cast Iron Heating and Steam Pipe. 


Stop Valves. water or Gas, 


Fire Hydrants, 


GAS HOLDERS 
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CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Office and Sales Room 75 and 77 Kilby Street, Boston. 


have used them to be 


The Best Gas 


1 
~~ 
= 
~ 


ces to which it is exposed. 


used for street mains, in cases of fire. 


- 
’ 
TP) 


= , See Nee : 
pa W me /; 





used these Valves : 


BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

CAMBRIDGE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
NEWTON & WATERTOWN GAS-LIGHT CO., WATERTOWN, M/ SS. 
LAWRENCE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PEOPLES GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GAS AND WATER VALVES } INCH TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER, 
357-t£ 








These Valves have been in use for several years, and are pronounced by all who 


Valwes Ever Made. 


They afford a direct passage the full size of the pipe. The seats are made of an 
alloy similar to Bassirr metal, specially prepared for the purpose, and superior to all 


other metals used for the seats of Gas Valves. It does not corrode under any circumstan- 


There is no LIABILITY OF COHESION between the Gate and Seat, and the Valves can 
be relied upon to sHuT TIGHT and OPEN EASILY at all times—an important desideratum when 


We refer to the following named Gas-Light Companies among the many that have 





PATENT IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS, PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


? 









SOUTH BOSTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLESTOWN GAS-LIGHT CO., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
LYNN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LYNN, MASS. 

FITCHBURG GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CITIZENS GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
WILLIAMSBURGH GAS-LIGHT CO., WIRLIAMSBURGH, NW. Y. 


6 
STEAM VALVES } INCH TO 12 INCHES DIAMETER. 





Ee 


$. S$. TOWNSEND, GENERAL AGENT, 31 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


The following are some of the advantages we claim for this Exhauster over all others : 

First.—It is simpler in its mechanical construction than any other Exhauster in use. 

Seconp.—The internal parts consist of only two revolvers, each cast entire in one piece, without a single screw, bolt, nut, washer, key, 
or other part to get loose on the inside and stop or break the machine. The internal operating parts, therefore, can not get out order, 


and hence require no care or attention. 


Tuirpv.—-Every part of the machine requiring care or attention, as the journals, gearing, etc., is external, easily observed and attended 


to. All changes, adjustments, and repairs are made from the outside. 


minutes. 


The journal bearings, if necessary, can be renewed in a few 


Fourra.—tThe internal operating parts are practically gas-tight, but are not in actual contact, hence there is no internal friction or 
wear. The machine is therefore operated with less power than any other. 
Firta.—They are built in the most complete and substantial manner, with steel shafts and improved journal bearings, and their 


durability is almost without limit. 


We build them of any required capacity, large or small, adapted to any kind of works or place. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving all particulars as to capacity, speed, power required, dimensions, and price of each size, 


end references to parties using them, 


Pp. H. & F, M. ROOTS. 
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SMITH & SAYRE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


And Patent Compensator, 
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SLADE’S 
AUTOMATIC FIRE GOVERNOR. 


Patentep Avoeust 4, 1874. 
It regulates the speed of Exhausters by controlling the fire. 


The least pressure on the Retorts opens the Damper in the | 
Boiler Chimney and under the fire, and closes them as soon | 


Saves the boiler, fuel, and all 
Come and see it, or ad- 
JAMES SLADE, 

Gas Works, Yonkers, N. Y. 


as the pressure is removed. 
attention, except to supply the fire. 
daress 


Cas Engineers, | 


| JESSE W STARR & SON, 


| 

‘Camden Iron Works 

Camden, New Jersey, 

| Philadelphia Office, People’s Bank Build- 
ing, 435 and 437 Chestnut Sireet, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

| ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 

WORKS, 


‘Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and other houses Retorts and all castings re 
| quired for setting them in the latest and most improve 
| model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCKUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
| for relieving the Retorts trom pressure. PURIFIERS, varyin 





AND PARTIES ENGAGED IN THE BUILDING OF | trom 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying ce pacity, 


GAS WORKS, 


‘Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


who desire information regarding PETROLEUM GAS, either | for Purifiers. Ste“ion Meters of all sizes, 


or use pure, or for enriching, are requested to address, sta 


lars. 
os pee J. D. PATTON, 


Treverton, Northumberland Co- Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


200 Tons 
CANNEL CHIPS. 


H, E. HOY, 
34 New Street, N. Y. 


363-unl 


Address 


GAS HOLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 


With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS. Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, DxIPs, SIEVEs, etc, 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas 


Wrought Iron Work. 


| Ali the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and abou 
| Gas Works. 226-tf 


‘ «JESSE W. STarr. JpssE W. STayr, JR. 


| P.P. DEILY, 


J. FOWLER. 


1842. 1874. 
DEILY & FOWLER, 


39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Builders of Gas Works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


Single and Telescopic. 
WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES, 
COAL WAGONS, 
CQKE BARROWS, 


AND ALL 


Wrought Iron Work 
CONNECTED WITH GAS WORKS. 


t®” Particular attention paid to Extensions and Repairs. 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 

General Oflice—384 Penn Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—C. & P. RR. Coal Pier, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY, Agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 
W. H. WATERBURY & CO., General Sales Agents, 
351-ly 137 Broadway, New York. 


Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 
Keene’s White Cement, 


NoumBeErs 1 anp 2. 


From best London Manufacturers. 
FOR SALE BY 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


76 South Street, New York, 


Corner Maiden Lane. 844-ly 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 
Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in _———- County, West Virginia. 
Wharves sust Point : 
Company’s Office, 29 South jentad Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine. 


*," Reference to them is requested, 


B. E. CHOLLAR, 
GAS ENGINEER, 


914 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
355- 


GaSe aero INA GAS WORKS WANTED, 
YA young man, a mechanic, with some experience in Gas 
Works desires a place. Can perform the duties of the street 
or office. Would undertake the charge of a smali works. 

Address the Treasurer of the TRENTON GAS-LigHT Co., 
{ Trenton, N. J, 384-6 





4-ly 
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CINCINNATI GAS’ WORKS. ERECTED 1871-72-73.—WM FARMER, ENG., 
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LACLEDE GAS WORKS, ERECTED [872.—-WM 





aly 


AUREL TRATED RUA 


- FARME®, ExG 


WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 


111 BROADWAY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, Room 


id 


95, 


New York. 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS, or any other description o »puaildings W 
furnish General and Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 


Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Hydraulic Mains for Retort Benches, 
Blowers for Forges, Foundries, &c. 
Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 


Professor Sittiman, New Haven, Conn. 


Gen. Cus, Rooms, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
A. W. BENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. W. ScarBoRovGH, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
8. L. HusrED, President Laclede Gas-Light —— St. Louis, Mo. 











PATENT FOR SALE. 


To Fire Clay Retort Man- 
ufacturers. 


—_—_— 


W. D. CLIFF, of the firm of JosErH CLIFF & Son, Wort- 
ley, Leeds, England, has recently obtained Letters Patent 
for the making of CLAY RETORTS by machinery. Besides 
being made cheaper, they are also made much better than by 
hand, They are regular and equal in their thickness, and in 
their length fare true and straight throughout, being in all 
respects far better and handsomer than hand made Retorts. 
The fact that Messrs. Cliff & Son have for many years becn 
very largely engaged in the making of Clay Retorts wig! be a 
sufficient guarantee as to value of the patents. The paten- 
tee is wishful to sell the patent right for America, It is No. 

55,069, and s for seventeen years from the 15th day of Sep- 
tember. 1874. 
Ali particulars may be learned on application to 
W. D. CLIFF, 
Wortley, neat Leeds, England. 


530-6t 





B. S, BENSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 


AND 


Cas and Water Mains. 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 123 feet lengths 
Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





a 


REFERENCES: 





Prof. HENRY WontTz, Editor Amertcan GAs-LIGHT JOURNAL, N. Y: 


DUFFEE’S IMPROVED 


GAS SCREEN, 


OFFICE 19 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 5, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

JAMES P. MAHAN, 

Manufactory at Haverhill, Mass. 


Treasurer. 


E. DUFFEE, Agent, 
Formerly with American Gas Screen Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 








The Screen is made with an ash or oak frame, perforated 
with ROUND RATTANS, turned and reeved through, drawing 
the frame firmly together, strengthening it without the use 
of nails or rivets, 

This Screen is reversible, can be used either side up, gives 
a large purifying capacity; there is no clogging by foul lime, 
as the rattan presents a smrooth surface and can be cleaned 
very easily. It is considered by all Gas Engineers who have 
used it to be the best Screen now in use. 

t2 Samples sent Free to all Parts of the 
United States. 

All communications should be addressed to 

JAMES P. MAHAN, 
19 Tremont Row, Room 5. 
Boston, Mass. 


384-6t 


GEN. A. HICKENLOOPER, Vice-President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cine innati, Ohio 
FREDERICK CROMWELL, Vice-President Laclede Gas- Light Company. St. Louis Mo. 
C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 

JAMES R, SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. 








MECHANICAL & GAS ENGINEER. 


To Gas-Light Co’s. 





The undersigned respectfully announces his voluntary re- 
signation of the Vice-Presidency of the American Meter 
Company’from the Ist of March last, after filling that position 
from its organizatiou in 1863, ana now offers his“services as 


Consulting or Constructing Engineer, 


in the ereetion of new, or the extension of Gas Works. 
Hie is prepared to furnish plans and 


Specifications, embracing all the latest improvements in 


| the MANUFACTURE OF COAL GAS, at short notice, ard 


on reasonable terms. His experience of THIRTY YEARS in the 
construction of Gas and Water Works, Railroads, Tunnel- 
ings etc,, enables him to refer with confidence to any of the 
W orks erected by him, as a guarantee [of satisfaction and 
ability. 

By arrangements with reliable manufacturets of all MATE- 
RIAL and SUPPLIES used by Gas Companies, he is prepared to 
furnish promptly all such orders, with best selections, and 
to give satisfaction as to prices, terms, etc,, and respect- 
fully solicits a share of patronage, 


HENRY CABTWRIGHT, Gas Engineer, 


2107 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 379-—6t 


KIDD’S 
Gas Consumers’ Cuide 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and money value of the Gas consumed. [Also the best method 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 


It will be to the advantage of Gas Companies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want of knowledge in 
regard to the registration of their meters, For sale by 


A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, New York, Room is, 
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TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 





OFFICES 
No. 11 Merchants Exchange, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich cone Delaware River. 
866-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower paaesahe South Amboy, N. J. 








CANNELTON COAL CO. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia, delivered at RICHMOND, Va.: 


CANNELTON CANNEL, 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,000 
tubic feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good quality. 


CANNELTON SPLINT, 


a SEMI-CANNEL of ‘an excellent quality, a gross ton preducing 9,500 cubic feet of Gas of 20 CANDLE 
POWER; COKE, 30 Bushels, fair quality. 


CANNELTON CAKING COAL. 


Recent experiments made with this Coal have established the fact that the Kanawha Valley can fnrnish GAS 
COAL equal to those produced from any other section of the country ; that mined by the Cannelton Co. 
yielding from the gross ton 10,000 cubic feet of Gas of 16 CANDLE POWER 35 bushels of COKE of 
superior guality—only one per cent. of sulphur. 


SAMPLE CARGOES shipped to any required point, on application to the undersigned, from 
wl om full information can be obtained. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & JOB, 27 South Street,N. Y. ; 
SALES AGENTS - 91 State Street, Boston. 
= W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 


—_ aEh & PA ANCOAST May, 


2 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


GAS FIXTURES, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 





FRENCH BRONZES & CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS. 


67 Greene Street, 
68, 70, 72 Wooster St.5 ' Above Broome. 


RILEY A. BRICK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 


New Work. 
TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 


MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 


Company’s Office, 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 























T, F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS-HOLDERS 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans j 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 


MONONGAHELA 
GAS COAL COMP’Y 


Of West Virginia. 
OFFICE, 56 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
(P. O. Box 432.) 


BALTIMORE. 








Thomas Gemmell, President. 
A. Robinson, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bissell, Secretary. 


“Wines at Wilsonburg, Harrison Co., W. Va 
Shipping Port, Baltimore. 


L. S. BOYER & CO,, GENERAL SALES AGENTS. 


The result of use of this coal in quantity by several of the 
largest gas works in tne country, is reported as follows, viz. 
Yield of gas, 10,000 to 10,500 feet per ton of 2,240 lbs, ; illum- 
inating power, 16% to 1744 standard candles; coke, good in 
samen and quality. 350-3m 








THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 


good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime — 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

It has been for many — very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the arty and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N; Y '; the Baltimore Gas ht Com- 
pany of Baltimore, as and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 

given to orders. 224-ly. 


«x PEYTONA 


CANNEL COAL 


From West Virginia. 














| Yields over 13,000 teet of Gas perton. At ten 


thousand feet (standard yield) the illuminating power 
| s over 48 candles. Purifies 4,510 feet to the bushel 


8. E. LOW, Secretary, 


ALSO, CHARLES W.’HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
AS WORKS AND MACHINERY CASTINGS sateen ie tetas 
wipes Thi al yields 10,000 cubic f fG 
8 coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas, with an illuminat- | of lime. 
No. 112 Leonard Street, New York. ng power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very superio 
txzx A. Baiox.* Jas L. Ropertson 


Coke, with little Ash, and scarcely any clinker. 304-ly 


Office, 58 Broadway. 
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Lap-welded Steam and 


Tubing and Casing for Artesian, Oil and Salt 


Wells (witi Patent PROTECTING COUPLING), 
Lap-welded Iron Boiler Tubes, 


WROUGHT TRON 


ENAMELED GAS AND WATER PIPE, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY 


NATIONAL TUBE WORKS COMPANY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Sleeve or Protecting Couplings 


BY THE 


Cas Pipe, 





Mack’s Patent Injector, Etc. 


WORKS AT BOSTON, MASS., ,x» M°KEESPORT, PENN. 





00. 
vv 


OFFICES AND 


New York, No. 78 William Street. 
Buffalo, No. 216 Main Stree ; 


MCNAB & HARLIN MAN’FG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS COCKS 


FOR STEAM, WATER AND GAS. 
Materials. 








Plumbers 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Cas and Steam Fitters’ 
TOOLS. 


56 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
a7 Illustrated Catalogue and Price sent on application, 


S 
= 











PRINGREL 
AS MACAW 








[llustrated Circular of over 100 pages 
b sent Free. 369-1t 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 

Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 597 BROADWAY, 
Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 





NEW YORK. 


Soecial designs furnished for, Gas Fixtures for Charches 
Public Balls, Lodges, &c, 


8. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 


CONSHOCKEN, PA., 
Manufacturers of 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES, AND PUDDLZv BARS. 


Also, Heavy and Light Castings of every description. 
242 South Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 














WAREHOUSES. 


Chicago, Nos. 112, 114 & 116 Lake Street, 
Cincinnati, Nos. 119, 121 & 123 Pearl St. 





THE WAVERLY COAL AND COKE CO. 
Offer for Sale the 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL 


DOUBLE SCREENED, 


from their Colliery at Smith's Mills, on the Youghiogheny River, thirty-seven and a half miles southerly 


of ,Pittsburgh. This Coal has the preference in Pittsburgh over all other YOUGHIOGHENY COAL for 
GAS PURPOSES. 





' he facilities of the WAVERLY COMPANY are unsurpassed by those of any other Company on the 
002. iogheny. 


Full particulars can be had by addressing 


PERKINS & JOB, Agents, 


27 South Street, New York. 
91 State Street, Boston. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


CHARTERED 1854, 


MINES situated on the Pennsylvania and the Connellsville Railroads in We stmore- 
{ County, Pa. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENTS: 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, Pier No. 2 (upper side), Greenwich, Delaware Rive 
Pier No. 1 (upper side), South Amboy, New Jersey. 
Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well known 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


has been largely used by the GAS COMPANIES, RAILROADS, and IRON and STEEL 
WORKS in the New England and Middle States, and its character is established as having no 
superior for freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 

Principal Office, No. 230 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWARD C. BIDDLE, President. 
EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Sec. FRANCIS H. JACKSON, Vice Pres’t 





ANTED-—A SITUATION‘AS GAS METER INSPEC- 
TOR, by one who is practically used to all the latest 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


ANTED—A PERSON OF CHARACTER, 4ND WHO 
has had twenty-five years experience in Constructing 


and Managing Gas Works, desires a position as Engineer or 
Manager of Works making from 30,to 150,000‘000 cubic feet 
per year. 

Refers by permission to George B. Neal, Esq Engineer 
and Treasurer Charlestown (Mass.) Gas Company; Messrs. 
Davis & Farnum, Contractors and Builders of Gas Works, 
123 Washington street, Boston, Mass. Please address ENGI- 
NEER, care of either the above parties. 362-St 








improvements, as applied to the Measurement of Gas and the 
Fittings of the Pipes Has also had long experience in the 
Photometric Tests and Ammonia and Sulphur Tests as prac- 
tised by the best methods, and is qualified to inspect all the 


work connected with this department. Bestof references as 
to ability and experience furnished. AddressJames M. Ham 
ILTON care of Editor Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL. 217 
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} IGTON. FIRE BRICK RETO 
-RETORT. WO} 








a 


Sal 
lon 
Fire Brick works, Booch & f° 


gist 


a& 
* Fire Brick Works and office, * 




















Phj. 
“a Chay Retort Works, St- © 


PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


EO ooo 





NEW YORK 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY 


t#” Kstablished in 1845. ag 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
B. KREISCHER & SON, 


OFFICE, 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
Of all shapes and sizes, 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 





shortest notice. 
B. KRBISCHER & 80 


‘Ss. DECATUR SMITH, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
| SMITH & ELLIS. 











FOUNDRY COR. OF YORK AND MOYER STS 
Philadelphia. 








Several Thousand 2, 


on hand, for immediate delivery. 








R. D. Ww oop & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ¥ 319-ly 
CAST IRON PIPE MANHATTAN | 
FOR GAS AND WATER. FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Retort Works, 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. | Bene ids eS “aaleg 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, (Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 
Y | PROPRIETORS. 
400 Ch est ut Street. | Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C,. 
- JAMES MARSHALL & CO. Manufactures of 
FIRE BRICK AND TILES 
Franklin Foundry and _ “epee san , 
Pipe Works, | FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ ae Articles of every description made to order at short 
otic a 85 
GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES, HY. MAURER, ADAM WEBER. 
| 
CHAS. - MEYER & CO., 
| 227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
works, iSth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. | maronrErs oF 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. ° 
Pittsburgh, Pa. |LAVA TIPS AND SCOTCH TIPS. 
B.—Pipe from 38-inch and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. ALL ORDERS DELIVERED FREE TO NEW YORK. 
2" Send for Circular and Price List. 859-15 


Retort Works. 


58 Geerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥ 


‘CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


3, 4, 6 and on inch T. DEAN, Pres’t. 
Cast Iron GAS and WATER PIPES 


a Fittings for Gas and Water Mains. 


sa Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 





JOHN McNEAL & 
SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe. 


Works—Burlington, N. J. 


Having withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
practical management of which we have had since the organ- 








Articles of every description made to order at the | ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 


our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
Castings generally. 

Having immediate rail and water communication with New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iron regions 
we have every advantage of situation. 

Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply Ma- 
chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 
good work, 

We are now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
» | under the most favorable terms. 


Office and Works Burlington, N. J. 





} . SMirTH, Treas. 
8. F. DEweEy, V. Pres. OFFICE OF en M. Warp, Sec. 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


Nos. 63 and 64 Drexel Building, 
P. O. Box, 5131. NEW YORE: 


THE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY OF AMERICA, owtiers of 
the Patent Processes for making ILLUMINATING GAS from 
PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


are prepared te treat with Gas Companies and Manufactur- 
ers of Gas for the use of said processes. 

An examination of the merits of these inventions as dem- 
onstrated by practical experience in aiarge number of Gas 
Works employing them, will not fail to convince the intelli- 
ligent Gas Manufacturer of the great advantages derived 
from their use. 

Gas of unexceptional quality, of high illuminating power is 
made at many of these works by these processes, at a cost of 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. less than an ordinary qualito 
of illuminating gas can be made by any other methods in use. 
Gas Companies generally may easily, and at small outlay for 
making the necessary changes in manufacturing apparatus, 
double their net earnings, and supply a much better light 
their patrons, at greatly reduced prices, 

The Company respectfully refer to Companies using these 
processes in this city, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago and else- 
where, and especially tothe Mutual! Gas-Light Compamy of 
Detroit. Mich., whose works more nearly conform in all de- 
tailsof construction to the original plans of the inventors, 
thanth os’e of other Companies. 

orrespondence, etc., address to office as above. 


JOSEPH M. WARD, Secretary. 
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JOHN P. KENNEDY, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Hiloy, Kennedy & Co., 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


For the Erection, Alteration and Extension 
of Gas Works. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES, 
Office 98 Liberty Street, P. O. Box 2,348 


AGENT FOR THE 
ATLANTIC DOCK 


lron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


MANUFACTURERS Of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 


Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 


every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- | 


nolders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tar 


Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure | 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust | 


ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc, 
Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 


i LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


(Double and Single Gate Winch to 36 inch—outside and 
inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 





a " 
(eneensetnes fanaa sesescsnet 
UU . 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








To Gas Companies. 
CHEESMAN’S 


CONICALLY AND DIAMOND SLOTTED 
SOLID WOOD TRAYS. 


PaTENTED OcToBER 21, 1862 anp Jung 10, 1873. 





The above Trays are made from half inch to one anda 
quarter inch thick with a strong centre piece, bars bevelled 
on top. Aiso the Diamond Bar Tray cru be used either 
side up; smoothest and most durable Traysin use. They 
are now used by more than three hundred Gas Companies 


in the United States and other places. 
JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
151 and 158 Avenue C, New York. 





| 


| 


| 





| GRAMAMsS REMOVAL. 


Patent Anti-Freezing 


| LAMP POST. | BUTLER’S PATENT 
| THE BEST, Coke and Coal 


CHEAPEST AND SCREENING SHOVELS 


MOST DURABLE MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
POST EVER OF- LEABLE IRON AND STEEL. 


FERED TO THE FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
PUBLIC — 





Perfect in their operation. a ves 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer toall the principal gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the ‘“‘ ne plus ultra 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

“Orders addressed only to 
HERRING & FLOYD, 
Sole Agents, 
740 Greenwich St., N. Ve 


WoosTER, O10 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 
In reply I would say | 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 
you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 


| 





ed. Whilst nearly a t~ I still retain the original SaBea 
dozen of our sixty-five | TON LETTERS PATENT, and have granted 
Posts were frozen down no rights or privileges to any other 
last month and first of parties. 


| this — oon! “ — —— . = —— a 

was allectec 4 y 1e 

justia? | CAS PURIFICATION. 
Locas Puasvany 


Bey Ww ight Co. _ §t. John and Cartwright’s 
Address the Patentee, 


JW. GRAHAM, | NEW IRON COMPOSITION 


| 
| 





250-9t Chillicothe, Ohio, 





fas purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 


THE MANHATTAN | moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely, Sur- 


| passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials, Saves 


A E i 1. 2 q ; - | A! | largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- 
LIM al HY U R D LES ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easi/y sulphu- 
adnate £4 ae 2% os | dill BY | rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime, Takes out all the am- 

- monia. Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harem } 
Are LIGHT, STRON G, and DURABYE. | New York (21st street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; Ea: ¢ 
‘New York Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewi: - 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R.1I.; Meriden, Ct ; 
and being introduced in many other places, 

Cost 70 cents per bushel. ~One bushel! for each square foot 
of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under 
50,000, $400; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- 
tional 50,000 per day. 

For furthcr information and instructions, apply to 

ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, 
21st Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. 
| &” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for 
| the prepared composition is increasing so rapidly that delays 
| n supply may occur. 


|— - 
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| GEO, 8TACEY. HENRY RANSHAW wM.s 


| 








GEO. STACEY & CQO. 
Will purify MORE GAS with same uuantity of Lime than is « . 
any,Tray in use, MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


They readily command themselves to the judgment of GAS-HOTLDER =. 
every practical Gas Engineer as a SUPERIOR SCREEN. F 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Manufactured and shipped to all parts of the country by 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


THE MANHATTAN Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 


L IME H [ IR D L E CO Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39. 
waist i a | Bie, i | . r , say an 71 . 
AL DATS, PR AS As JF AP Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. BSPSSSNOS. 
| §$73-6m Cincinnati Gas-Light Co, Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co, 
Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co, 
ts eg Me se ee ee ~—— _| Dayton, O., Gaslight Co, Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co, 
3 ;\ { AT DL Oo Covington, Ky., Gas Co, Peoria, Il., Gas Co, 
SCHOOL O k MIN E S, Springfield, 0., Gas Co, Quincy, i, Gas Co. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co, Champaign, Ilis., Gas Uo, 











} COLUMBIA COLLEGE Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Il., Gas Co. 
P Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. | Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co] 
| EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK. Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. | Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 


Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, 


Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. 


Denver City, Cal., Gas Co, 





| ai 





FACULTY: } R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 
| ; -———-—— -_—- Se 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
| T, EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. Prof. Henr y W urtz, 


FRANCIS L, VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 
| C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. s s 
| JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. Chemist and Ceologist. 


CHARLES A, JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 


WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics, | Editor of the AMERICAN G4S-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 
’ od . 1 "Tre 
| OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. REPERTORY ; the only acknowledged and accredited organ of 
JOHN s. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. the GAS MANUFACTURING Interest and of WATER SUP 


The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for | PLY, on the American Continent. 


the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. Offers his professional services, in the fleld and the labora- 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- | 


4mination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- | ‘Ty, in the investigation, by the most recent and advanced 


nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted | 
| without examination, and may pursue any or all of the suL® | sc.entific methods, of all questions of Water supply of towns 


| —_ taught. For further nformation and for catalogue, ap- dwellings, factories, steam-boilers, etc. Chemical Analyses 
| PY DR. C .F. CHANDLER, of River; Lake, Spring ana Well-Waters, made by the =<st 
2e-ly Dean of Faculty. | mproved methods, 
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1849, 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO.. 


1873. 








i2zth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
and 49 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Manufacturers of WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, SHOW AND TEST METERS, METER 
PROVERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS, WET AND DRY CEN- 
TER VALVES, and all Apparatus pertaining to Gas Works in their line. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of the ORIGINAL and ONLY CORRECT GAS EXHAUST GOVERNOR, 


We hereby caution all parties against making, vending, or using any Gas Exnaust Governor that will be an encroachment of our patent. 


The support and confidence of Gas Companies, so long enjoyed by us, encourage us to 


ursue the same undeviating course that has contribu- 


ted to establish the character of our house, and with our extended experience and increased facilities, develop the latest improvement that Science 
can apply, in the construction of Gas Meters, etc., and thereby merit a continuance of the favors hitherto so liberally extended to us, always guar- 


anteeing satisfaction. 


‘ ANDREW HARRIS. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 


System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES. 


Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. 

Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P, 
FODELL, Philadelphia, or 

‘A. M. CALLENDER & C2., 
Office Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Groenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALE KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS, 








BENCH CASTINGS 


from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS : CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for REN Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’ SP PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT ,LID. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
or stopping leaks in Retorts. 


GAS GOVERNORS 


and everything connected with well regulated Gas Works, at 
low A pee tt in complete order. 


VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
ne very low prices. 


SILAS C. HERRING. JAMES R. FLOYD. 


THE NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL 


CONTAINS 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRODUCTION MAN- 
UFACTURE AND USE OF ALL KINDS OF OIL, 


Every One INTERESTED IN Or SHovLD Take It 
Subscription—One Dollar. 


Sample Copies Ten Cents. 
NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa 


C. CEFRORER, 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 











ANALYSIS AND TESTING OF 


GAS-COALS. 


Professor WURTZ desires to call the special attention of all engaged, and interested, in the 
MANUFACTURE OF GAS, or the PURCHASE OR SALE OF GAS-COALS, to his 


GAS LABORATORY, 


now the most complete one in the country, for the Testing and Complete Analysis of GAS-COALS and of 
GASES. 


His Apparatus being all arranged at his own residence in Hoboken, and involving many improvements 
in construction and methods, he is enabled to make such Analyses at greatly reduced cost, and with the ut- 
most promptness as to time, and reliability as to results. 


SA MPLIN G 


will be executed, or supervised—when desired—by Prof. Wurtz himrelf, at the Yard, on the Vessel, at the 
Mine, or elsewhere. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAMPLING will be sent, when requested. Charges _nevessa- 
rily vary according to the amount of work done. 


QUANTITY and CANDLE POWER of Gas only may be determined, or, in addition, determinations 
may be furnished of VOLATILE MATTER, COKE, and ASH, of SULPHUR in the COAL, COKE and 
GAS. Analyses made of the Gas also, and determinations of the DENSITY of the same and of its PERMA- 


NENCY under cold, time, and pressure. Elementary Analyses of Coals and experimental determinations of 
relative HEATING POWER. 


Prof. Wurtz will also examine and report professionally and geologically upon tracts of Coal Lands. 
Frivate Laboratory and Office, 
No. 12 Hudson Terrace, Hoboken, N. J. 


‘CLOSELY ADJACENT TO THE . FEPRY HOUSES IN HOROKEN.) 





PROVIDENCE 
Steam & Cas Pipe need 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, 








NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. , ag 
| OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 

PITTSBURGH, PA 


BUILDERS OF 
wm. SMITH. 


GAS ’ ORKS > Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 


AND | BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, ani 


CG AS-HOLDERS, all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 


WATER WORKS, 
We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
RETORT HOUSE ROOFS, 
PURIFIER COVERS, 


| chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
COKE BARROWS, 


cally. 
WATER TANKS. 


B.—Pipe from 3-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft, lengths. 
t#-SEND FOR CIRCULAF “AND PRICE LIST,_ges 


EVENS & HOWARD, 


Manufacturers of a superior quality of 


Enlarging and Rebuild- Fire-Brick, Clay Gas 
ing Gas Works. Retorts 


Prrnorpat Orrice anp Manvuractory Corner Pine | 


anp Eppy Srreers. Provipenog, R. I. Gas Tile, Drain Pipe, Fine 
Ground Fire Clay. &c. 


916 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Particular attention given to 


FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C, HARTSHORN, Treas 
F. H. MAYNARD Secretary. } 


Curcaco Orrioz, 103 Wasurneton Sr., Curoaco, Int | 
FARRINGTON & BRANCH, Agents. | 
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SAMUEL DOWN, President. 


AMERICAN 


Gas Meters (with Slide or Rotary Valves), Station Meters, Dry Centre Valves, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum 
overs, King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Exhauster Governors, Experimental Meters, Watchman’s Clocks, Etc., Ete. 


Wet and oy 
Registers, Meter Pr 


THOMAS J, EARLE, Secretary. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a 


T, C. HOPPER, General Superintend 


METER COMPANY, 


8G" Sole Agents for W. Suac’s PHOTOMETRICAL and ANALYTICAL GAS APPARATUS. 
A full assortment of the above kept at the Manufactories and Agencies, where orders may be addressed, 


Agencies. 


37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
511 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


American Meter Compauy, 


| 


512 West Twenty-sceond Street, New York. 
Arch and Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia. 
324 Washington Street, Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HARRIS & BROTHER, 


PRACTIOAL GAs METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas — ; Also furnish all other Articles 


from our leng Practical Experience of the Business (covering a 


appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


od of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 


Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


J. Wesley Harris, 








—, 


Washington Harris, 








William Helme. 








WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Penn’a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves), Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 


Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers 


= 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 


gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s}Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 


ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. 


Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 


Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 
Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Also Patentee and we are the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the oRIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and all others are infringements. 


8 


ial attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 


work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


WILLIAM WALLACE GOODWIN. 


[335 ly] 


HOWARD KIRK, Special Partner. 








OFFICE OF THE 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 


No. 4 Warren Street, New York. 


Hi. P. ALLEN, President. 
I. B. BRICE, Vice-President. 
A. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
WM. J. VALENTINE, Treasurer. 
GEORGE W. HARRIS. Engineer. | 


‘This Company is the owner of the GWYNNE-HARRIS, 0 | 
AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process, for making Gas for | 
Lighttng or Heating purposes, by the perfect decomposition 
of superheated steam, under what is known as the 


GWYNNE AND HARRIS PATENTS. 

This process has been fully tested nearly 50,000,000 cubic 
teet of Gas having been made under it, and fully demonstrat- 
ing the fact that it is the greatest improvement ever made 
in the manufacture of Gas, either for Lighting or Heating 
purposes, With halfaton of Anthracite Coal 150,000 cubic 
feet of Gas per day is made from three benches, and the labor 
is sosmall that one man can attend three or four benches. 

The process can be put into either Coal or Oil Gas Works 
(or where both Coal and Oil are used) at small cost, without 
any interruption to the working of other benches, The Citi- 


zens Gas-Light Company of Brooklyn, after using it for more 
than seven months, have found it not only far better, but ac- 
tually eheaper than atmospheric air in making Gas, with the 
use of “ petroleum and its products.” 
Further information, and terms of sale of rights will be 
ven, upon application to the Company 848-ly 














MURRAY & BAKER, 
Practical Builders, 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 

TION OF COAL GAS. 


G27” WoRES AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “‘The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slates 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will farnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 


The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character: 
izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 

198-ly Fort Wayne, Indians. 


| 





| 


Prof, Henry Wurtz. 


Scientific and Practical Chemist and 
Geologist. 

Editor of “The Am. Gas-Light Journal.” 
PRIVATE OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 12 HUDSON TER- 
RACE, HOBOKEN, N. J. 

(First Block from the Ferry.) 

Consultations in the city may be arranged by appointment, 
at the Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL Office, 42 Pine street Room 18, or 

elsewhere. Address to private office. 

Geological Explorations and Reports upon Coal Lands, and 
other Mineral Properties—Chemical Analyses—Advice and 
Investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical Inventions 
and Improvements made. 

Prof. W. makes a specialty of GaS CHEMISTRY, and the 
Analysis of Gas, Gas and other Coals, and Potable Waters. 
Has special laboratories and unequalled facilities for these 
purposes. Formerly Chemical Examiner in the U, 8. Patent 
Office, and peculiarly competent as an 


Expert in Patent Cases. 
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THOMAS T. TASKER Jp. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


TASKER IRON WORKS, NEWCASTLE, DEL. 
Office, Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold Street, New York. 


Office and Warehouse 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 
Established 1821. 
FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS OFFICE. FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans, 


WROUGHT ILRON ROOK FRAMES.—For Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast Iron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kizds of Castings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—Retorts, and “all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan 
Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EX HAUSTERS,—Ernausters and Compensators, By-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages. 


SCRUBBERS — Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
WASHERS.— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washera 
CONDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubie feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wronght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
METERS.—Sqguare and Round Meters of any capacity. 
GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspensiun Frames, 


GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pi 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. é 


STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to ony ee inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, Flange and Bell Pipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 


scriptiens. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 
Lanterns. 


P. Muunzinger’s Patent Ash Lime Trays, 





pes, also Dry 




















In use at the following Gas-Light Companies: 
Pittsburg Gas Company, Pa. 


New Orleans Gas Company, La. Augusta ‘xas-Light Company, Ga. 
Peoples Gas Company, Baltimore. Salem fins-Light Company, Mass. | Huntsville Gas Company, Ga. 
Lowell Gas-Light Company, Mass. | New B:itain Gas-Light Company, Conn. Chattanooga Gas Company Tenn. 
Lynn Gas-Light Company, Mass. Rahway Gas-Light Company, N. J. Murfreesboro Gas Company, Tenn. 
Albany Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | Trenton Gas-Light Company, N. J. Hagerstown Gas-Light Company, Md. 
Schenectady Gas Light Company, N. Y. | Elmira Gas Company, New York. Hanover Gas Company, Pa. 
Utica Gas-Light Comwany, N. Y. | Erie Gas Company, Pa. Easton Gas Company, Pa. 
Jersey City Gas Company, N. J. Columbus Gas-Light Company, Ohio, | Uniontown Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
St. Paul Gas-Light Company, Minn. | Westchester Gas-Light Company, N. Y. Coatesville Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Cumberland Gas-Light Company, Md. | Santa Cruz Gas Company, Cal. | Houston, Gas Company, Texas. 
Hartford City Gas-Light Company, Conn. | Lawrence Gas-Light Company, Kansas. Wilkesbarre Gas Company, La. 
Richmond Gas Company, Va. | Salem Gas Company, N. J. | Middletown Gas Company, New York. 
McKeesport Gas Company, Pa. | Indiana Gas-Light Company, Pa. Washington Gas-Light Company, Pa. 
Middletown Gas Company, Pa. | Peoria Gas Company, IIl. | Princeton Gas-Light Company, N. J 
East Newark Gas-Light Company, N. J. | Montclair Gas Company, N. J. | Newark Gas Company, Ohio. 
Binghampton Gas Company, N. J. Williamsport Gas Company, Pa. | Pontiac Gas-Light Company, Mich. 


Zanesville Gas Compeny, Chio. Weoster Gas Light Company, Ohio. 


And numerous other Companies. 





